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Classical Philology 


Votume XVII October 1922 NUMBER 4 


THE TEXT TRADITION OF DONATUS’ COMMENTARY 
ON TERENCE 


By Caries H. BrEEson 


The Donatus Commentary on Terence has been subject to many 
vicissitudes both in its manuscript and its printed form. The early 
editions were unsatisfactory because, with one or two exceptions, the 
editors used only inferior MSS; the last of these old editions—there 
were about fifty in all—was published by Klotz in 1838-40 and was 
based entirely on earlier editions. 

The first attempt at a critical edition was made by Schopen, whose 
dissertation on Donatus (1821) was followed in 1826 by a Specimen 
emendationis of a small part of the text. Schopen realized that his 
manuscript foundation was insufficient and in 1851 he began a 
search for new material and enlisted the services of Vahlen for this 
work. Upon his death in 1867 the material he had collected was 
given to Reifferscheid, who used it in publishing parts of the text 
of Donatus and Evanthius (1868, 1874, 1875). The necessity of 
further study of the MSS became evident and Wissowa undertook to 
examine the Italian MSS; the death of Reifferscheid in 1887 put an 
end to the projected edition. Before this Ritschl had discussed the 
MSS and early editions of Donatus in connection with his edition 
of the Vita of Terence by Suetonius, prefixed to Reifferscheid’s 
edition of Suetonius. The next important contributions were made 


by Dziatzko in Rheinisches Museum (1874, 1879). The greatest 
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advance was made by Sabbadini, whose researches in the Italian 
libraries made it possible for the first time to form a fairly accurate 
picture of the text tradition of Donatus, the value of the MSS, and 
their interrelationships.! By way of illustration he published por- 
tions of the Commentary represented by various groups of MSS— 
several of the important MSS are incomplete. The ground had 
therefore been pretty well cleared when Wessner undertook the 
difficult task of preparing a critical edition. On the basis of colla- 
tions made by himself, Wissowa and others, with the help of Sab- 
badini’s contributions, he published an admirable preliminary report 
in Rheinisches Museum,? but it was not until 1902 and 1905 that the 
edition appeared. The result justified the long delay; we now have 
a trustworthy text (it deserves to be called an editio princeps) with a 
critical apparatus that satisfies the demands even of the paleographer 
—something that cannot be said of most of our recent editions of 
Latin texts. 

The earliest mention of the Commentary in the Middle Ages is 
found in a letter of Lupus of Ferriéres (Ep. 103) to Pope Benedict 
(855-58). In this letter Lupus asks for a MS of Jerome’s com- 
mentary on Jeremiah “post sextum librum,” a work which, left 
unfinished by Jerome, comprised only six books; but Lupus evidently 
thought his own MS was defective. Lupus asks further for MSS of 
Cicero’s De oratore and the twelve books of Quintilian; of these 
authors he has only parts and he desires complete texts. His 
final request is for a MS of Donatus: “pari intentione Donati com- 
mentum in Terentio flagitamus.’’ The reason why Lupus is asking 
for a MS of Donatus is probably the same as in the other cases—the 
copy that he has is defective and he wants a complete one. Lupus’ 
MS probably came from Fleury, the famous Benedictine monastery 
situated only a short distance from Ferriéres, with whose treasures 
he was undoubtedly well acquainted. Our oldest MS of the Com- 
mentary (Paris 7920, eleventh century) came from Fleury and there 
is no reason to doubt that it is a copy of an older Fleury MS. It is 
possible that Lupus’ acquaintance with Donatus dates back to his 

1 Museo italiano di antichita classica, II (1890), 319 ff. and 381 ff.; Studi italiani di 
filologia classica, II (1894), 1 ff., and III (1895), 249 ff. 

2 LIT (1897), 69 ff. 
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stay in Fulda, where he was a student under Rhabanus Maurus for a 
number of years; Mayence, the home of one of our lost MSS, was 
within the sphere of influence of Fulda and used the same script, the 
Insular. 

Our two oldest MSS attest an interest in the Commentary in the 
eleventh and thirteenth centuries in France, and here too toward the 
end of the fourteenth century Nicolai de Clemangiis cites Donatus." 
The Commentary, however, did not become widely known until the 
following century. The Council of Bale (1431-49), like the Council 
of Constance before it, gave a great impulse to the study of classical 
authors and the search for their MSS; among the MSS discovered at 
this time was a codex of Donatus. In 1433 Aurispa writes from 
Bale to Tebalducci at Florence that he has discovered a MS of 
Donatus at Mayence. About two years later Pier Candido writes 
from Florence to Pizzolpasso, archbishop of Milan, who was in 
attendance at the council between the years 1432 and 1439, that he 
is sending him the text of the Phormio, which he has excerpted from 
his (i.e. Pizzolpasso’s) MS, at the same time complaining of the 
difficulty of his task.2 Pizzolpasso replies that he is making him a 
present of a copy of the Phormio which his secretary has made (from 
Candido’s copy). The situation is made clear by two letters of 
Pizzolpasso to Candido written in 1437. Nicholas of Cues, it 
appears, had gained possession of the Mayence codex and had given 
it to Pizzolpasso; the latter had brought it, or sent it, to Milan and 
commissioned Candido to make a copy of it. Candido copied the 
Phormio and sent it to Pizzolpasso but it is not clear whether he con- 
tinued his work, though he probably did. Complete copies of this 
codex were made later in Italy as will appear below. In addition to 
these MSS we must assume that there was in existence another 
copy of the Mayence codex, made by Aurispa, or for him, probably 
immediately after its discovery. Aurispa returned to Florence at the 
end of 1434; he followed the papal court on its travels to Bologna 
and Ferrara and on its return to Florence and probably carried his 

1Sabbadini, Storia e Critica di Testi Latini, p. 206. 


2 A copy of this letter is prefixed to the text of Donatus in the Oxford codex (C); 
it was published by Dziatzko, Jahrb. f. class. Philol. Suppl., X, 692, and Sabbadini, 
Mus. ital., III, 407. 


3 Sabbadini, Mus. ital., III, 411 and 415. 
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Donatus with him; Sabbadini assumes that this was the beginning 
of the diffusion of Donatus MSS in Italy.!. Aurispa’s correspondence? 
reveals the characteristic activity of the Humanists in seeking new 
MSS, copying and correcting them—and often failing to return them 
to their owners; in this activity Donatus plays an important réle. 

In the year 1451 we find another important MS of the Com- 
mentary in Italy, again in the hands of Aurispa. As early as 1447 
Laurentius Valla had written’ from Naples to Giovanni Tortelli 
requesting him to ask the Cardinal Prospero Colonna, or anyone 
else that had a copy of Donatus, whether there was a complete copy 
of the Commentum and whether Donatus wrote a commentary on all 
the plays of Terence (none of our MSS has a commentary on the 
Heautontimoroumenos). <A friend of his, he added, saw a Donatus 
“apud Carnotum sine tertia comoedia ‘Eavrovripopouvpévw et non 
integra quinta ‘Exvp@ itemque cum defectu in sexta, quae dicitur 
Popyiwv. Aurispa writes from Rome in January, 1451, that he has 
known for a long time that there is a Donatus “Carnuti in Gallia, in 
bibliotheca ecclesiae maioris.’””’ He has had it copied and has 
received the copy; he is now having it transcribed, and when the 
work is finished he will send the original to Panhormita, not as a gift 
but that others too may make use of it. Three weeks later he writes 
again, repeating the statement that he is having the MS transcribed 
“ut ipsius copiam amicis facere possim ne forte mihi eveniret quod 
Guarinus, Karolus et tu mihi fecistis’’ (Aurispa refers to the difficulty 
he had had in recovering MSS he had lent to these friends). 

We have therefore information about three MSS of Donatus 
brought to Italy: Aurispa’s copy of the Mayence codex (probably 
to Florence in 1434), the Mayence codex itself (to Milan in 1436) 
and Aurispa’s copy of the Chartres MS (to Rome in 1450). We 
find a reference to one other Donatus MS in Aurispa’s correspondence. 
He writes to Panhormita,‘ probably in 1446, that the monk who 
brought Donatus’ Commentary on Virgil to Italy has found a com- 
mentary of Donatus on three plays of Plautus and at his request has 
written to France for it. But in spite of Aurispa’s assurance that the 


1 Sabbadini, Studi ital., II, 17. 
2 Sabbadini, Biografia documentata di Giovanni Aurispa, Noto, 1891. 
3 Sabbadini, Mus. ital., III, 387. 4 Sabbadini, Aurispa, p. 107. 
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monk is “‘doctus et solers antiquitatis indagator, quamvis Gallus,”’ 
he has probably mistaken, as Sabbadini suggests, Terence for Plautus. 
A Paris codex (7921, saec. xv) contains a commentary on three plays 
of Terence and this MS, or a similar one, may be what he had in 
mind. There is no evidence that Aurispa ever received the MS. 

The purpose of this article is to determine the character of the 
various Jost archetypes through which the MSS have come down to 
us and to point out the disastrous effects of their script on the text. 
The outline given above, based largely on Sabbadini’s articles, 
furnishes the necessary background for discussing the relationship 
of the MSS of the Italian group. 

No other profane Latin text offers such abundant and convincing 
evidence of the stages through which it has come down to us. This 
is all the more surprising because most of the evidence is derived 
from MSS of the fifteenth century, MSS in which we expect to 
find the traces of their descent obliterated or confused through the 
activity of the Humanists. No other text exhibits such bewildering 
paleographical confusion or betrays such helplessness on the part of 
the scribes in dealing with a puzzling script and still more puzzling 
abbreviations. 

In discussing the various stages of transmission I shall follow 
Wessner’s stemma,! though I believe it to be incorrect in important 
particulars. The evidence given can be easily applied to the re- 
arrangement I shall suggest at the close of this article. 

The text of the Commentum in its present form goes back to the 
sixth and seventh centuries. In regard to the script of the original 
MS Wessner’ contents himself with calling it majuscule; he points out 
that in several places in our oldest MS Latin words or letters adjacent 
to Greek words are written in majuscule, i.e. the scribe who copied 
the majuscule archetype in a minuscule script failed to distinguish 
between the Greek and Latin text and transcribed some of the Latin 
text as well as the Greek words in majuscule (Greek minuscule did 
not make its appearance in Latin MSS until the ninth century). 


1Sabbadini’s classification is as follows: Class I is composed of ACRTVB; 
II, aO; III, b =ed. pr.; IV, PedLMNrstxz. Especial precaution is necessary in regard 
to the signatures of the MSS; Dziatzko’s P = Wessner’s A; Sabbadini’s P = Wessner’s 
F; Wessner’s P =Paris 7921. 


2 Praef. p. viii. 
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Now the majuscule letters in the Latin words in the passages cited 
by Wessner are uncial, except that half-uncial r occurs once along 
with the uncial form. Sabbadini is more explicit than Wessner; 
he asserts that the archetype was uncial. He cites! as evidence the 
wrong division of words (283. 16 sibi noscat at for si vino scatat) and 
the confusion of p and r (340. 12 de se rapuit for dicit se parvi). By 
comparing the lacunae in the Phormio and the Hecyra he recon- 
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structs an uncial codex with thirty-seven letters in a line and 
twenty or forty lines to the page.? None of these arguments is 
conclusive. The failure to separate words is more likely to occur, 
perhaps, in an uncial codex but it is common enough in minuscule 
MSS, especially if they are carelessly written; in fact, as will be 
shown later, the archetype of AB did not have the words clearly 
separated. Sabbadini fails to draw the proper conclusion from his 
clever emendation of dicit se parvi for the manuscript reading de 
se rapuit; it is true that the confusion of p and r is quite possible in 
uncial, but it is extremely common in the Insular script also. In 


s. XV4 














1 Studi ital., III, 335. * Op. cit., II, 75. 
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this case, however, I am inclined to believe that we have an instance 
of metathesis, like recte for certe (90. 6).1_ An uncial codex of forty 
lines to the page would certainly be unusual; Sabbadini’s calcula- 
tions would apply equally well to a minuscule MS and the lacunae 
may not have been in the uncial codex at all. The original MS was 
undoubtedly uncial, probably with a mixture of half-uncial letters. 
This is the script one would expect to be used in the sixth and seventh 
centuries and the use of uncial for technical works is especially 
common; over forty of the four hundred uncial MSS that have 
survived belong in this category. The confusion of 7 and t, of which 
there are several examples, may be due to this script. 

The lemmata were written in rustic capitals to distinguish them 
from the commentary, as the following errors prove: 88. 20 MEUM] 
at ei A; 148. 5 MORA] moni A; 168. 14 ACCURATE] accé te A; 
82. 16 meo (incorrectly included in the lemma)] AAeo A, adeo TCV. 

That the MSS go back to a minuscule archetype was recognized 
by Sabbadini and Wessner, but they did not attempt to determine 
its character. Lejay in his review of Wessner’s edition? makes a 
cautious suggestion that the archetype was perhaps in the Insular 
script but the two examples he cites as evidence are not to the point. 

The confusion of letters (wu and a, u and n, ¢ and ¢, ni and zu, and 
especially r and ¢) point to a MS in Caroline minuscule intervening 
between the uncial archetype and the immediate archetype (which 
I shall call X) of a and @. Other errors make it clear that X is 
descended, directly or indirectly, from a MS written in the Insular 
script (which I shall call Y). 

The most striking proof that Y was an Insular MS is furnished 
by the confusion of the words post and propter in X. There are 
several forms of abbreviating these words in the Irish and the Anglo- 


1A parallel case occurs in ii. 249. 13; here the codex Cuiacianus, which belongs 
to the B family, has partum, the right reading, while the other MSS, all of the fifteenth 
century, have raptum. Since this error originated within the 8 family it could not 
have been caused by a confusion of uncial letters; it must be due to a confusion of 
Insular letters or to metathesis. The archetype of the 6 family was an Insular MS. 
The reverse process has taken place in ii. 337. 13; here partum is found in all the MSS 
for raptum. Other examples are: 388. 2 mirari for rimari; 402. 20 nam sit for mansit; 
ii. 45. 14 captio for pactio; ii. 81. 23 sentiat for nesciat (V). 

2 Revue critique, LVI (1903), 168-72. 


3 “De singulaires lapsus [ante pour enim, 172. 18, duo pour hic, 136. 2] pourraient 
peut-étre permettre de supposer une mauvaise lecture d’écriture insulaires.”’ 
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Saxon scripts; Lindsay describes! the form pi as characteristically 
Anglo-Saxon for post; he also calls attention? to the use of the 
curious form pi* for propter at Mayence, as evidenced by two Anglo- 
Saxon MSS originally from Mayence but now in the Vatican; he 
gives a third example from a Limoges MS. Now there are thirteen 
places where both families of our MSS have post while the sense 
requires propter and the only possible explanation is that this rare 
abbreviation for propter was found in Y and was misunderstood by 
the copyist of X, or some intervening MS. I count, of course, only 
the cases where both families are represented. For the greater 
part of the text we have only the testimony of the 8 family, which 
furnishes twenty-five additional examples. There is not much doubt, 
however, that most, if not all, of these errors were already in X. It 
is possible, therefore, that Y was written at Mayence and that France 
is not, as is generally assumed, the land that preserved Donatus 
for us.* 

Further evidence that Y was written in the Insular script is 
found in the confusion of the letters n, p, and r. Only those errors 
are cited here which occur in all the MSS of both families and pre- 
sumably therefore existed in X; it is extremely improbable that X 
had the right reading in all these cases and that the errors were 
made independently by the scribes of a and 8: n for p: 318. 6 
voluptatem] voluntatem; p for n: 82. 17 voluntate] voluptate; 87. 4 
voluntas| voluptas; p for r: 110. 4 incertarum] inceptarum; 288. 10 
rarum| parum; r for p: disceptationem| dissertationem.® 

1 Notae Latinae, p. 193. 2 Op. cit., p. 200. 


3 This abbreviation regularly stands for praeter and was evidently so used in 
ii. 13. 18 where AV have incorrectly expanded it into propter. 

4 Wessner makes the Moguntinus a copy of the Carnotensis while Manitius, 
Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, p. 486, n. 5, thinks that the 
Moguntinus is derived from the MS belonging to Lupus of Ferriéres. Mayence was 
an important Anglo-Saxon center; however, the presence of an Insular MS, especially 
a commentary or grammar, in Fleury or Chartres need not cause surprise. The 
archetype of the Mayence Insular MS of the fourth decade of Livy apparently came 
from Chartres (Traube, Palaeographische Forschungen, IV, 26). 

5 Of course the confusion of these letters can take place in other scripts; any 
letter can be mistaken for another no matter how unlike they may be; one word may 
be confused with another. The interchange of voluptas and voluntas is common, due 
to the confusion of the words, which were often associated; cf. the addition made in 
the insular MS Bale F. iii. 15. a, f. 29% at the end of De proprietate sermonum: ‘Inter 
voluntatem et volumtatem et volumptatem et voluptatem hoc interest quod voluntas 
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There is practically no evidence as to the character of the script 
of X. We cannot depend on abbreviations, because any Insular 
forms we assume for X may have been copied from Y. They show 
only that X or Y was Insular. 

The MSS from which X descended contained a bewildering 
variety of abbreviations which caused great confusion throughout 
the entire tradition. Some of these were undoubtedly in the uncial 
archetype but most of them may be regarded as Insular in char- 
acter, whether by adoption or invention. The Insular scribes tended 
to use many abbreviations, especially in grammatica] texts, com- 
mentaries, etc. The early MSS of Donatus seem to have been 
written while the abbreviating systems were still in a state of flux. 
Thus pt, with one or two abbreviating strokes, meant not only 
propter and post, as stated above, but also potest and praeter—all 
Insular except the last, and that occurs in our MSS. This explains 
why we find praeter for potest (four times) and for post (three times). 
Pro for post (30. 18) may point to an abbreviation p with suprascript 
0, common in the Insular script; postquam for proquam (441. 2 V) 
may be due to the same abbreviation. We find the same uncertainty 
in regard to the abbreviation s* (or s,); it is found in Insular MSS 
for sic, sed, secundum and scilicet and is often mistaken for si, espe- 
cially in the Insular script on account of the ligature (cf. 193. 15 
where A has offens: for offenst). So we find in our MSS si=sed; 
sic=si, sed, secundum; scilicet=si, sic, sed; in all there are about 
thirty cases of this sort. Similarly 7@ caused trouble. It is found 
for idem once or twice and for zd est several times; in ji. 439. 3 RC 
have idem, O has id est and V has vel (i.e. ut; the loop of d was mis- 
taken for the second stroke of u; ii. 270. 16 we find zd est for vel in X; 
the confusion of these letters and of the propter-post abbreviations is 
responsible for the reading postulare for propter id 127. 17 (Y must have 
been written in a compact script). Wessner here reads ideo; it is pos- 
sible that we have here id=ideo, of which Lindsay gives an example! 


dei est volumtas diabuli voluptas mali desiderii.’’ In the same way the presence of 
Insular abbreviations does not necessarily mean that they were copied from an Insular 
MS. A continental scribe writing Caroline minuscule might use them occasionally. 
Later many of them passed into common use. 


1 Notae Latinae, p. 110. 
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from a Cologne MS (Irish scribe), but it may be that the usual 
abbreviation (7d6) was misread. 

Nam seems to have been abbreviated with the initial letter as 
well as non; there are about twenty cases where they are confused. 
The usual confusion between ergo and igitur occurs— there are about 
a dozen cases. 

We find dicit abbreviated in several ways in our text: by sus- 
pension, d, or d; the former caused such errors as quid or quod for 
qui dicit (358. 2) and the latter has been expanded into de nine times, 
seven times in the archetype of all the MSS; d, or another suspension 
diz, which occurs a few times, is responsible for the reading dum 
(ie. d&) which occurs eight times; do for dicit, which occurs twice, is 
a mistake for de or for de (syllabic suspension); I have observed no 
case of di for dicit but the many mistakes in writing dicitur (dr) for 
dicit point to such an abbreviation (contraction) unless we assume 
an abbreviation by suspension as the cause. There are also many 
cases of dicitur for dizxit. 

The Insular abbreviations that perhaps caused the most trouble 
in our text are the quam, quia, quod series; the abbreviations for 
these words consist of g with the tail bisected by strokes that often 
differ very little from one another, especially when carelessly made; 
they were frequently mistaken by the Insular scribes themselves and 
still more frequently by scribes not familiar with that script. They 
were also confused with the continental abbreviation for qui (9) and 
apparently with a rare Insular abbreviation for que, which also 
involved quae in the confusion. In all there are about a hundred 
passages where one of the series quam, quia, quod, qui, que (quae) has 
been mistaken for another and in many of these passages the scribes 
have expanded the abbreviation in three different ways. A few 
errors already existed in X, e.g. 19. 19 quod] quam A quia TFCV; 
302. 19 quam] quam quod BTCV (an interlinear correction was copied 
in the text along with the original error); errors in all the MSS in that 
part of the text represented only by the 8 family may have originated 
in 6 or in X, e.g. 475. 14 quam] quia B; ii. 205. 10 quod] quam CV; 
ii. 390. 17 quia] qui V quam RCO. The confusion of quando for 
quomodo in X (290. 1) was probably due to an Insular abbreviation; 
quando was not ordinarily abbreviated except in Insular. 
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To prove that X was an Insular MS we must depend on the 
confusion of n,p,r in AB as against the MSS of the 8 family or vice 
versa; we are thus limited to that part of the text represented by 
both A and B (about a seventh part of the whole). Errors in A 
alone or in B alone do not count since their archetype (a), as will be 
shown presently, was an Insular MS and the error could have been 
made by the scribe of A or B as well as by the scribe of a. Now 
there are no cases of this sort in AB and only two in 8; 122. 3 volun- 
tatem] A, voluptatem TCV; 8. 5 sarcinarum] A, sati (y FV) rarum 
TFV. The evidence therefore is quite insufficient to warrant any 
conclusion. The 6 family furnishes a number of examples from 
that part of the text not contained in A or B but we cannot tell 
whether the mistakes were made by the scribe of X or of 8; eg. 
ii. 33. 13 aptius] artius V arctius C; ii. 64. 11 quae sit ars] quesit ds C, 
queritans V; there are a half-dozen cases where voluptas and voluntas 
are confused. 

Wessner has shown that A and B are not independent copies of 
X but are derived from a copy (a) of that MS. There can be no 
doubt that this copy was written in the Insular script. I shall first 
give the evidence furnished by that part of the text contained in 
A and B. Here again abbreviations are of no value but if we find 
A or B repeatedly confusing n, p, and r the only explanation is that 
in the archetype these letters were written in a script that made 
these confusions possible, and that script musi be the Insular. We 
may have a confusion of n for p in 197. 5 supra] sim’ A; the Insular 
abbreviation for supra is sup, which was corrupted to the meaningless 
sun; this in turn was corrected, consciously or unconsciously, to 
sim’; n for r: 128. 2 efficaciorem] efficationem A, corrected by A?, to 
efficatiorem; 134. 10 recte] nocte A; 150. 17 gratia] gna A (gratia is 
commonly abbreviated gra); 176. 18 adierunt] adie non A (the 
verb was written adier—r is regular for -runt—r was mistaken for n 
and 7 was expanded into non; the words were evidently not separated 
in the archetype); a probable case is 174. 9 expetit oratorie] expenatorie 
A (the lemma was abbreviated, as often, to exp- and o was mistaken 
for e—a common error); possibly also 28. 21 ara] ami A; r for n: 
134. 6 genere] gr A (evidently an arbitrary abbreviation stood in the 
archetype, gn); 199. 13 anacoluthon] anacoluthor A; 215. 3 inm.] in B, 
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ira A (a probably read in, A mistook r for n and added a to make a 
Latin word). The confusion of / and b occurs with especial frequency 
in Insular MSS owing to the peculiar curve to the left at the bottom 
of the shaft in both letters; there is one example in A 240. 10 
celerem] ceberem. 

The evidence from B that a was Insular is meager. We find r 
mistaken for n 139. 12 miratur] minatur B; r was apparently mis- 
taken for p 135. 17 convenire] conve- nup- B. 

The following errors are found in A where B is lacking; here we 
cannot be sure that they were not already ina; nforr: 35.3 Terentio] 
tenent-; 60. 4 rationem] nati; 100. 1 res] ines; 112. 7 ingratum] 
ingnatum; ii. 19. 18 ratione] natione; r for n: 25. 21 Rinthonica] 
rinthorica; 31. 7 Serranae] serrare; 36. 10 minoris] miroris, with 
minoris above the line; 93. 14 consentivam] consercinam; 256. 8 
acceptione] accepto rone (probably written in the archetype acceptiore, 
with on above or); A has confused r and y twice; 9. 13 maceror] 
maceroy and 253. 17 asyndetos| asrndetos; this confusion is not 
uncommon in Insular MSS, but it also occurs in ordinary minuscule of 
a pronounced cursive character. 

Examples of the confusion of the abbreviations for quam, quia 
and quod are numerous; e.g. quam for quod 89. 21 (A); quod 
for quam 124. 9 (A, quam A’); 127. 3 (B); 172. 2 (B); 255. 13, 
twice, (B); ii. 285. 3 (B); ii. 298. 4 (B); ii. 308. 19 (B); quod for 
quia ii. 270. 3 (B); ii. 294. 23 (B); ii. 301. 20 (B); ii. 308. 18 (B); 
quam for quia 231. 16 (A). There are a number of cases where que is 
confused with quam, quia or quod: 25. 8 que] q; quia A (evidently 
quia was written originally, g; was written above as a correction, and 
later copied into the text); 94. 19 and 95. 1 where A has the Insular 
abbreviation for quod; 155. 10 quoque] 9 g A; 134. 9 nusquam] nusq; 
A; 240. 17 quicquam] quoquam A C?, quoque BTC; ii. 307. 11 quod] 
quia C, que B; ii. 310. 4 quod] que BC. It is possible that the non- 
Insular abbreviation for qui (¢) is responsible for the following errors: 
qui for quia! 23. 8 (A); 53. 15 (AV); 189. 3 (A, quod T); 202. 6 (A, 
quid T, quod C); 239. 17 (BCV); ii. 311. 16 (BB); qui for quod 104. 23 
(A, p TC); 147. 5 (A); ii. 309. 14 (B); quod for qui 99. 8 (A); 243. 22 
(B); 252. 8 (A); 333. 14 (B, p TC; p and g are confused several 


1 | he cases where quia is followed by a are not included. 
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times in our MSS); que for qui 170. 4 (A); 172. 17 (A); ii. 317. 14 
(BB). Of course it is not necessary to assume that all these errors 
are due to abbreviations; the carelessness of the scribe is without 
doubt often responsible and the text of a commentary (like that of 
a& grammar) is especially liable to change. On the other hand, 
this multiplicity of abbreviations does not appear impossible if we 
bear in mind that several generations of MSS are involved, that 
more than one scribe was probably active on each one of them 
and that some, at least, of the MSS were carelessly and hastily 
written. 

The number of cases where the Insular abbreviations for haec and 
hoc were confused is surprisingly small—less than a half-dozen. The 
mistake of homo for hoc may be due to the fact that Insular scribes 
often abbreviated homo (hd). The lemma hem is transcribed several 
times as hoc est or haec est (i.e. hé, with the m-stroke over e mistaken 
as two abbreviating strokes), e.g. 184. 19 (AV); 192. 14 (A); 204. 15 
(A, twice); 229. 9 (A, hic TC). The Insular abbreviation for 
huius (hs) is responsible for a number of errors. It was probably 
in X and passed into a and 8; in 95. 20 A expanded it into haec sunt 
(s is the regular abbreviation for sunt in A), V expanded it correctly, 
but TC have has; 102. 16 A repeated his mistake, V misunderstood 
the abbreviation but V? corrected it, while TC have hés; 108. 22 C 
has hés; 115. 16 T has hec; 115. 1 A has haec sunt, V? again corrected 
the error of V, TC have huius. The error in A 192. 15 ante] ea n is 
due to the Insular abbreviation for ante (an). This abbreviation 
may account for the reading of V 174. 14 apud (expunged) ante 
for ante (ap is the Insular abbreviation for apud; ”% was mistaken for 
Pp; the correction was written above the line and later copied in the 
line along with the error); C has in. Another Insular compendium 
(4=aut) caused the error aut for an (a with an n-stroke above it) in 
206. 10 (BTC) and 289. 6 (B). These words are confused eight 
times in our MSS. The words tamen and tantum were originally 
abbreviated only in the Insular script; the compendium tm was used 
for both and this naturally caused confusion; 174. 4 B has tm for 
tamen but in 245. 9 he writes tantum for tamen. The (late) Insular 
abbreviation for usque (us) occurs once in B (240. 17) and the Insular 
abbreviation for ut (%) once (223. 3). 
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The practice of Insular scribes of putting an apex over certain 
monosyllabic words sometimes caused confusion, as the apex was 
often undistinguishable from an abbreviating stroke or an m- (or n-) 
stroke; e.g. we find sié for sic in A (73. 3), in T (240. 11) and C (203. 9) 
but siz is also the common abbreviation for sicut; this explains why 
in 163. 13 B has sic, the correct reading, while ATCV have sicut; 
X and a probably had sic with an apex, which A and 6 mistook for an 
abbreviating stroke; 171. 2 V wrote sicut for sic which V? corrected; 
the reverse process took place in 60. 10 where sic ut is right; A has 
si@ and TC have sic. The error in 59. 8 where A has né (=nunc) for 
sic is probably to be explained in the same way; the ligature s7, 
which is peculiar to the Insular script, often resembles a high-backed, 
round-shouldered n, the apex was again mistaken for an abbreviating 
stroke; the same error occurs in ii. 276. 1 in B. The confusion of 
letters is reversed in 225. 18 where C has esiphasis for enphasis 
(exifasis T) and in 233. 13 where A has occulta sis for occultans, and 
probably in 173. 9 where A has necafis for notans; n looked like the 
si-ligature but the eleventh-century scribe was familiar only with 
the fi-ligature which is often hard to distinguish from the Insular 
form and so copied fi; the confusion of o and ¢ for e and c occurs 
several times in A. The apex may be responsible for such errors as 
an for a and of hinc for hic, of which there are some half-dozen 
cases; it may have contributed to the error contra (étra) for o terra 
(6 ira) in A (207. 3); in this case the apex was combined with the 
abbreviating stroke; in 120. 10 A actually has an apex over o in 0 
iurgantis (for obiurgantis). There are a dozen cases where A omits 7 
after letters which admit an 7-subscript; the practice of writing 
7 (and a) in ligature below the line, especially characteristic of the 
Insular script, often caused the letter to be omitted; in one case A 
wrote minimi (41. 8) with three 7’s subscript; this was probably so 
written in a. 

Another peculiarity of Insular scribes, reflected in A about fifty 
times, is the omission of one of two double consonants or the doubling 
of single consonants, e.g. apareo, comorata, erat (=errat), teritus, 
percuro, teror, sumus, amisis, none, opido, ociso, etc., and gerrit, 
rapperet, commis, etc. These errors are rare in B, as the scribe 
was probably the scholar who revised and condensed the text for his 
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own use; he eliminated most of the misspellings. Many such errors 
sifted down through the 6 family into C, but the Italian scholars 
would naturally correct most of them. 

The archetype did not have the words separated as the following 
errors show: 30. 12 poeta sed] poetas A (s.=sed); 44. 16 positi sunt] 
positis; A (s=sunt); 121. 5 scripta sunt] scriptas A; 177. 5 paucis] 
pauci sunt A; 211. 10 dies] dies A; 91. 12 non (i.e. n) Oedipus] ndie (i.e. 
nomine) dippus A; 98. 16 ut Lesbia] utiles- ina A. Many errors were 
caused by the fact that the letters were compactly written, e.g. 
36. 15 initiwm (with initial J-longa) butium A; 63. 1 interea] hic ea 
(i.e. from Int ea); the confusion of hi for In is a characteristic 
Insular symptom. Other errors are: id for ul, ul for id, ol and cl 
for d, di for ch, du for hi (e.g. duo for hic in A, 136. 2; this is not, then, 
an Insular symptom as Lejay assumed [see p. 289, n. 3]; the error 
could occur in ordinary minuscule); li for b, iq for up, ete. 

Turning now to the 6 family we find, according to Wessner, that 
it divides into two groups, one represented by V, the other by the 
lost Carnotensis. Accepting for the moment this scheme as the 
correct one, it can be shown that 8 was an Insular MS. I cite here 
only the evidence of V. We find p for n 199. 6 where V has volup- 
tatem for voluntatem and probably 487. 19 where V? reads voluntarium, 
with n in an erasure; n for r: possibly 245. 16 cur] cum V, with cur 
written above by V’; ii. 74. 18 rursus] nutus V; r for n: 431. 1 
Donacem| doracem V, so also 435. 7 and 448. 4; ii. 469. 12 ante] 
arte V; r for p: 439. 8 torporem CV?, terrorem V; ii. 20. 11 aptius] 
artius V. 

Insular abbreviations again caused trouble; e.g. 125. 13 tantum] 
V? tamen V; ii. 48. 18 hodie] autem V; the word was written as a 
suspension as is often the case in a lemma, and h was mistaken as the 
Insular abbreviation for autem (h, with a suspension stroke). In 
120. 11 V has qn for quoniam, a form that Lindsay finds in the older 
continental specimens of the Anglo-Saxon script'—among them a 
MS written in the script of Fulda, the type of Anglo-Saxon script 
that prevailed at Mayence; ii. 280. 15 V has quoniam for quando. 
Lindsay? cites gn for quando from an old Mayence codex Vat. lat. 
1447; ii. 478. 14 V has quin for quando, RCO have quoniam; evi- 


1 Notae Latinae, p. 263. 2 Op. cit., p. 221. 
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dently 6 has qn; ii. 276. 7 V has the Insular abbreviation for zd est 
(i-). Two Insular abbreviations are probably involved in the error 
475. 21 where all the MSS (a lacking) have unde for bene (un= 
unde, bn=bene'); the same error occurs in V (ii. 472. 1); un for 
bene is found in T (159. 12); this form caused the error of westri 
(=urt) for unde in T (317. 2). 

What do we know about the archetype of V? We have proved 
that it was Insular. We know that it was an old MS; in the margin 
of V, opposite Hecyra v. 3. 1, where there is a gap in the text, the 
scribe has written “deletum propter vetustatem.’”’ This sounds 
suspiciously like two marginal notes found in R, a copy of the Mogun- 
tinus (“‘consumptae erant litterae ob vetustatem” and “deletae sunt 
litterae’’) but V cannot be a copy of the Moguntinus. There are a 
thousand errors in the Moguntinus not found in V. Sabbadini,? 
assuming that a certain gap in V was caused by the omission of a 
single line, argued for a small script with many abbreviations. He 
dates the archetype in the twelfth or thirteenth century, that being 
the period when condensation reached its maximum. But the 
Insular script is capable of condensation equally great; the Insular 
scribes, more than any others, practiced the art of economizing 
time and money—and parchment cost money and abbreviations 
saved time and space. The archetype of V, like that of AB, was 
probably written in a compact script with many abbreviations. 

We come now to the script of the Carnotensis. According to 
Wessner’s stemma we must depend upon the readings of the Mogun- 
tinus and the descendants of Aurispa’s copy of the Carnotensis; 
the latter, however, have suffered so much from interpolation and 
crossing that it is impossible to reconstruct their archetype with any 
degree of certainty. If the following errors are peculiar to TC, as 
they probably are (Wessner does not give the readings of the deteriores 
here), we may assume that the Carnotensis was an Insular MS: 
149. 4 u.c.a.p.] ucar. TC; 204. 2 non eveniet] pene (pone C) veniet 
TC; 260. 16 gnatam] gratam C, grata T; 230. 11 g.t.p.r.s.] c.(t. T) 
r.n.n.s. TC; 283. 16 fontem] fortem TC. In any case these errors 

1 Lindsay, Notae Latinae, p. 26, cites one example of this syllabic suspension for 
bene from an eighth-century Anglo-Saxon MS, Boulogne 63-64. 

2 Studi ital., II, 45. 
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show that the Moguntinus was a copy, direct or indirect, of an 
Insular MS. The evidence of O in two passages might also indicate 
that the Carnotensis was an Insular MS; ii. 481. 5 repandum] ore 
pardum QO; in ii. 437. 19 RC have cum citatione for concitatiore (OV); 
since R and C are independent copies of the Moguntinus the latter 
MS must have had cum citatione and, if it was a copy of the Carno- 
tensis, the latter must have been in the Insular script and the error 
must have been made by the copyist of the Moguntinus. The error 
could not have been in the Carnotensis since Aurispa’s copy of this 
MS (represented by O) had the right reading. The position of O, 
however, is very uncertain; its affinity with RC is very strong; in 
fact Wessner later! derives it from the Moguntinus. In the rearrange- 
ment of the stemma which I shall suggest there is no difficulty in prov- 
ing that the Carnotensis was an Insular MS and was copied from an 
Insular MS. 

One old MS remains to be discussed, the lost Moguntinus. Here 
we are on firmer ground. Candido in his letter accompanying the 
copy of the Phormio which he made from the Moguntinus for Pizzol- 
passo (see above, p. 285) writes feelingly of the difficulties of his 
task. His statements might be discounted as due to a desire to 
magnify his service or to excuse his errors—Italian scribes were 
likely enough to exaggerate the difficulties caused by the script— 
but there are two expressions in his letter that make it clear that he 
is dealing with realities. He refers to ‘“‘barbariem quandam veteris 
scripturae” and “cariem vetusti operis,”’ which must refer, not to 
the text, as Dziatzko assumed, but to the MS and the script. We 
have to do, therefore, with an old MS; it was in bad condition and 
the script was unusual. If Candido had used a technical term he 
would have called the script ‘Langobardica”’ (i.e. “barbarous”’). 
That the script was difficult is proved by the numerous errors in 
RTC; that the MS was old and in bad condition is shown by the 
marginal notes in R, opposite gaps in the text (“consumptae erant 
litterae ob vetustatem”’ and “‘deletae sunt litterae’”’). The fact that 
these omitted passages are found in C, another descendant of the 
Moguntinus, need mean only that R was a less painstaking scribe 
or less skilful; in fact the corrector of R did add passages that the 

1 Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1906, 797. 
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copyist omitted. According to Wessner’s stemma three copies 
were made of the Moguntinus, represented by R, TCF, and Aurispa’s 
transcript. The last is of little use, either from a critica) or paleo- 
graphical standpoint, since the MSS derived from it are badly inter- 
polated; R contains only the Phormio; we are therefore compelled 
to rely almost entirely upon the readings of TC (the readings of F 
are given by Wessner only for the Vita and the T'ractatus de comoedia) 
for the reconstruction of the Moguntinus. The picture we thus get 
of the Moguntinus is greatly obscured, since we see it through the 
medium of intervening fifteenth-century archetype of TC. An 
examination, however, of the cases where T and C disagree will 
show that their archetype could not have been a fifteenth-century 
MS; we find the same sort of evidence with which we have grown 
familiar in examining the archetypes of AB and of V—and more of 
it. The number of cases where n, p, and r are confused is striking; 
e.g. n for p: 255. 9 voluptati] voluntati T; p for r: 21. 5 Rinthonicas] 
pinthorijcas (rij corrected from ris) C, rynthonicas C2; 449. 18 retice- 
mus|2 Pee ticemus T; p forn: 126. 12 nunc iam] V2, nuptia T, nunciata 
C; 241. 15 omnium] impiusum (s expunged) C, enim T (this may 
have been corrupt in the Moguntinus); 305. 19 voluntatis] voluptatis 
T (the same error in T 308. 4 and 400. 11); possibly 416. 14 diminu- 
tivum] ditopanatium C (in the archetype of C the reading was probably 
ditopaitum, with na above pa as a correction); n for r: 122. 15 
ratione] nomine C (ratione was abbreviated rée and was mistaken for 
noe, the common abbreviation for nomine); ii. 432. 12 may belong 
here, rationem| nom (from rom) RC, numero V, vim O; 133. 5 cur] 
C2, cum C, cui T; 201. 12 quarto] qnto T; 232. 8 officiorum|] offensionem 
TC, officionem T (in margin); 274. 5 possessorem] poxessionem T; 
279. 22 diversorium] discensorium T; 576. 10 littera] lré VC, na T; 
404. 12 cur] ci T; r for n: 25. 21 Rinthonica] sinthorica T; 74. 1 
peccationis] peccatoris T; 110. 11 t.n.a.p.] n.r.a.p. C; 117. 11 con- 
ventionem] conventorem T; possibly 352. 21 bene] di, corrected to dr T 
(bn=bene; ef. ii. 420. 1 where R has bn for dicitur). 

The following errors occur in that part of the text where T is 
lacking, but it is safe to assume that most of them existed in the 
archetype: nfor p: i. 231. 9 voluptatis] voluntatis C, so also ii. 297. 21; 
p for n: ii. 222. 23 inertia V, ineptiam C; nforr: ii. 324. 16 quantopere]} 
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quanta pene C; ii. 483. 12 corde] CV condere RO; r for n: 462. 24 
cur] V, cum C; ii. 11. 11 retentum] retortum CV?; p for r: ii. 360. 4 
rei] pei C. 

This mass of evidence proves two things: (1) that T and C are 
not derived from the same fifteenth-century archetype—no renais- 
sance script could have caused so many errors of the type listed 
above; we have here two descendants of the Moguntinus instead of 
one. The agreement of TC, therefore, represents a text that has 
escaped the revising hand of the Humanists and brings us six cen- 
turies nearer to the uncial archetype. (2) The Moguntinus was 
written in the Insular script. 

Neither T nor C is a direct copy of the Moguntinus. This is 
proved for C by the fact that it has errors in common with F where 
T preserves the right reading; for T one error furnishes sufficient 
proof, 17. 17 smis for sententiis; snis would not occur in a ninth- 
century MS. 

The Moguntinus, therefore, was written in the eighth and ninth 
centuries and not in the twelfth as Sabbadini and Wessner assumed. 
They based their conclusion on the confusion of et and in and of et 
and quia. There is indeed an extraordinary number of cases of 
these confusions in T and C (nearly fifty) but the same errors are 
found in other MSS (BVRO) and three or four times in X, the 
archetype of all our MSS. 

We have shown that of Wessner’s three archetypes of the Italian 
MSS two were Insular and one a copy of an Insular codex. But 
were there really three archetypes? Wessner in his first classifica- 
tion! derived V from the Moguntinus, and the deteriores, with one 
or two exceptions, from the Carnotensis. He made the Moguntinus 
and the Carnotensis independent, each of the other. His later 
grouping was determined largely by two lacunae, a large one in the 
Hecyra? involving the loss of several quaternions, a small one in the 
Phormio® involving the loss of one, or possibly, two folios, and by 
the fact that in the better MSS the scholia for Phormio ii. 3 are 
arranged in two series, while in the deteriores this double version 
has been revised into a single composite one. His starting-point 
was the passage in Valla’s letter (see above, p. 286) where it is 

1 Rheinisches Museum, LII, 95. 2 iii. 5. 8S—v. 1. 2. sii, 1, 4-9. 
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stated that in the Carnotensis the Hecyra was “non integra” and 
the Phormio was “cum defectu.” According to his theory the 
Moguntinus was copied from the Carnotensis! which at that time 
had only the Phormio lacuna; later the Carnotensis suffered a 
further loss of leaves in the Hecyra and both of these lacunae passed 
into Aurispa’s apograph. It was natural enough, since RCO actually 
have a lacuna in the Phormio, to identify the “defectus” in the 
Carnotensis with the Phormio Jacuna in the Moguntinus. But this 
theory is not without its difficulties. In the first place it forced 
Wessner to assume that there was another archetype, entirely inde- 
pendent of the Carnotensis and the Moguntinus, from which V 
descended, for V alone among the meliores does not have the Phormio 
lacuna.2 In the second place it forced him to assume that the 
Phormio lacuna in Aurispa’s apograph was immediately filled in, 
because with two exceptions all the MSS of this family lack the 
lacuna. The two exceptions are Oa, which as I have said above 
(p. 299) show a strong affinity for RC, copies of the Moguntinus, and 
which Wessner himself later groups with the Moguntinus family. 
If we remove these two MSS therefore there is no need to assume 
that the Carnotensis and Aurispa’s apograph ever had the Phormio 
lacuna; in that case we can make V a copy, direct or indirect, of 
Aurispa’s apograph and so eliminate the third archetype. 

What was then the “defectus” in the Carnotensis? It is per- 
haps significant that while Valla’s informant reports that the Hecyra 
is “non integra” he speaks only of a “defectus” in the Phormio, as if 
there were a difference in kind, though it could refer, of course, to a 
small lacuna. Sabbadini suggested* that it might refer to the 
gradual thinning out of the scholia in the latter half of the Phormio; 
Wessner at first accepted this explanation‘ only to reject it in his 


1 There is no proof whatever that the Moguntinus was a copy of the Carnotensis. 
The situation could have been met equally well by making the two MSS gemeili, 
assigning the Phormio lacuna to the archetype and putting the Hecyra lacuna in the 
Carnotensis. 

2'\V does not have the Hecyra lacuna either but this fact has no bearing on the 
argument. As Wessner has clearly shown, V belongs to the meliores only as far as 
Ad. ii. 3. After this point it was copied for the most part from a MS belonging to the 
LeN family which did not have the lacuna. 


3 Studi ttal., II, 53. 4 Rheinisches Museum, LII, 83. 
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edition. It is possible, however, that the “defectus” may refer 
to the double recension in the Phormio; here we find the following 
notes in V: “error in exemplari. A,” “verte usque ad tale signum,”’ 
“haec praecedunt ea quae praecesserant ante in tali signo ” “duppli- 
cata sunt et tamen aliter dici videntur quam antea dicta sunt.” 
It is quite clear that V is following here one of the meliores though 
in general he follows a MS of the poorer class after Ad. ii. 3 (see 
footnote, p. 302)—only the meliores have the double recension. 
These marginal notes may be the work of a fifteenth-century scholar 
(A=Aurispa?) but such notes are common enough in ninth- 
century MSS. Iam inclined to believe that these or similar marginal 
notes were in the Carnotensis and furnish the explanation of the 
“defectus.”” They are more likely to have attracted attention than 
the dropping out of a single folio. 

The assumption that there were more than two archetypes is 
therefore not only unnecessary but it is also improbable. The 
correspondence of the Humanists shows how keen they were in the 
search for new MSS, how close their contact was with one another, 
how rapidly the news spread when a new MS was brought to light, 
and how eager they were to correct their copies. This was espe- 
cially true in the case of Donatus, as Aurispa’s correspondence shows. 
Is it likely that another old MS of Donatus—the archetype of V 
was an Insular codex— one that filled a gap existing in all the other 
MSS, could be brought into Italy and used, without any mention 
being made of it, brought not merely to Italy but to Florence, the 
center of Donatus’ study, and more than that, brought into the 
same scriptorium that produced a half-dozen other MSS of Donatus ?? 
Wessner*® advanced much the same kind of argument against Sab- 
badini’s assumption that there were ten independent copies of 
Donatus in Italy.‘ 


1 Praef. p. xxvii. 


2 According to Wessner, Praef. p. xxx, VOacdLN were written in the famous 
scriptorium of Vespasiano. 


3 Rheinisches Museum, LII, 73. 
4 Ambrosianus L 53 sup., a miscellaneous MS of the fifteenth century, discovered 


by Sabbadini (Studi ital., XI, 185) contains at the end the Vita of Donatus, the 
treatise on tragedy and comedy, and the Preface to the Andria. It belonged to 
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In considering the improbability that there were three arche- 
types in Italy it is well to bear in mind the circumstances in which 
the Latin texts that are preserved only in MSS of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries have been transmitted to us. Almost without 
exception they owe their preservation to the fact that during this 
period a single MS was discovered and copied. I give the list: 
Asconius, all our MSS from three copies of the St. Gall codex, dis- 
covered by Poggio and his friends; Catullus, from the lost Verona; 
Cicero, Brutus, from the lost codex of Lodi which is also the source 
of the integri of the De oratore and the Orator; Pro Roscio Amerino 
and Pro Murena from Poggio’s lost Cluniacensis; also Pro Roscio 
comoedo, both Pro Rabirio’s from a lost codex of Poggio; Nepotianus, 
one MS; Panegyrici, three copies of a lost Moguntinus, the Italian 
MSS from Aurispa’s copy; Petronius, Cena, one MS; Priapeza, all 
from a lost ninth-century codex; Pelagonius, one MS; Rutilius 
Namatianus, two sixteenth-century copies of a lost Bobbio codex; 
Silius Italicus, Punica, all from Poggio’s copy; Statius, Silvae, all 
from Poggio’s copy of the St. Gall MS; Tacitus, minor works, all 
from Hersfeldensis, of which one quaternion still survives; Tibullus, 
all from one MS which appeared in Italy in the fourteenth century. 
There are two families of MSS of Cicero’s Pro Quinctio and appar- 
ently two for the letters to Atticus, Brutus, and Quintus, but the 
date of the archetype is uncertain. The existence of two Cicero 
MSS in Italy would not cause surprise, but the only library in Italy 
where one might expect to find an Insular codex of Donatus was 
Bobbio whose treasures, curiously enough, escaped the notice of the 


Pizzolpasso, who apparently brought it from France. There is no indication that the 
MS was ever used by the Humanists; we may doubt whether Pizzolpasso recognized 
the fragment as belonging to the Commentum. Ii he obtained it while he was bishop of 
Aquis in Gascony (1422-23) as Sabbadini asserts (Storia e critica di testi latini, p. 121), 
ten years before the Moguntinus was discovered, he had no means of identifying the 
text for there is no heading, except a late one, in the MS. The text of the Ambrosianus 
is independent of the Italian tradition, being closer to A than any other MS. Some 
parts of the text are written twice, due, according to Sabbadini, to the difficult script 
of the archetype. We may have here again the old story—the difficult Insular script. 
In one version the scribe wrote scipiore, in the other scipione; one has cum, the other 
em (from the Insular abbreviation €=cum); one has Jelio, the other bello, corrected to 
lelio; we also find appollinantes for appollinares and mrmicum for mimicum (i.e. 
mymicum). There are many cases of single consonants for double and vice versa. 
There is not evidence enough, however, to warrant a definite conclusion. 
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Humanists until the close of the fifteenth century. Fortune was, 
therefore, lavish when she bestowed two old MSS of Donatus on the 
Humanists; to have given them a third would have been an act of 
unparalleled generosity. 

To sum up: The archetype of the Commentum was written in 
uncials with the lemmata in rustic capitals; at least two MSS inter- 
vened between the original and the immediate archetype of our 
MSS (X); one of these was probably in Caroline minuscule, the 
other in a compact Insular script with many abbreviations; the 
script of X is uncertain. Two copies were made of X, a and 8; 
both of them were Insular. The Carnotensis and the Moguntinus are 
copies of 8; both again Insular. V is a copy, direct or indirect, of 
Aurispa’s apograph of the Carnotensis. T descended independently 
from the Moguntinus, with at least one copy intervening, and is not 
derived from the same fifteenth-century MS asC (F). O (and a) are 
probably descendants of the Moguntinus. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 








EMPHATIC EGO IN LATIN 


By J. S. PHILLIMORE 


The purpose of this paper is to repel an objection of Dr. Sonnen- 
schein’s in Classical Philology, XVI, 231 ff. 

In the course of an inquiry into certain points of Terence’s metrical 
practice, I noted the fact that ego, like quis, has regularly the effect 
of shortening any subjoined case of an unemphatic pronoun (ego 
hiinc, ego illum, ego tstuc, etc.); and, in explanation of it, I put for- 
ward a suggestion that the reason for this effect is the intensity of ego 
(as of quis). Other explanations may be given: I claimed no origi- 
nality for mine, which is little more than a rehabilitation of Havet’s 
doctrine or a slight variation of Lindsay’s. Ego hiinc vidi: why is 
hunc shortened? Will Dr. Sonnenschein tell me? I reject as un- 
reasonable any such account as makes it a metrical license. If 
Terence regularly says ego hiinc vidi and quid ést quod, etc.—as he 
does—I refuse to believe that these phrases were not regularly pro- 
nounced so in conversation. Comic verse cannot persistently mis- 
pronounce current phrases. The cause may be the grouping or 
slurring of short words, or (what seems to me incidental to a grouping 
or slurring practice of pronunciation) the intensity of the preceding 
syllable; or I am ready to hear any other account that may be given. 
But Dr. Sonnenschein questions the position that “ego is only 
expressed when emphatic’; and this point is of sufficiently general 
interest to Latinists to justify a separate discussion. However, 
since this is only a detail disengaged from a larger inquiry, I beg leave 
at the same time to make a few observations on Dr. Sonnenschein’s 
paper. 

1. I avoided those magic letters OL just because they assume an 
identity of practice between Plautus and Terence. The generaliza- 
tion may be highly fallacious if pressed too far. The interval between 
Plautus’ birth and the birth of Terence and the two men whose 
collaboration he did not deny is about the same as divides Shakespeare 


from Dryden. It is needless to detail the gulf of divergence in edu- 
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cation, status, taste, etc., which separates Plautus from the Scipionic 
circle. Terence is a post-Ennian. You can no more argue from 
Plautus to Terence in senarii than from Catullus to Ovid in elegiacs. 
There is at least fifteen years (of intense development) between any 
Plautine and any Terentian play, and in most cases thirty years. 
These considerations may remind us that “OL” is a grammarians’ 
category which has only a limited use. In any case, my inquiries 
have been concerned with Terence alone. 

2. So far from its being ‘a mere a priori assumption” that ego 
and tu are only expressed when emphatic, it is for me a doctrine 
slowly and humbly learned from Donatus. Dr. Sonnenschein calls 
it in one sentence ‘a common belief” and in the next “a dogma.” 
Well, my teachers neglected to impart it to me, and after many 
years of expounding and studying Terence, I have only gradually 
convinced myself that Donatus was right when he said magna wis 
pronominum (ad Ad. 697), magna uis est in pronominibus (ad Andr. 
271), sententiae quae a pronominibus incipiunt seria semper et uera 
promittunt (ibid., 330), magna uis in pronominibus et significatio est 
(ad Eun. 797), hoc pronomen (EGO) initium continet orationis graviter 
inceptae (ad Hec. 635), etc. St. Augustine confirms this: cum magno 
enim pondere dictum est ego (in Joann. Ev. Tract. xvlii.7). His exegesi 
depends on the emphatic force of ego. 

3. “It is commonly asserted that Plautus and Terence tried to 
secure in every foot coincidence of word-accent or sentence-accent 
with the so-called ictus of the verse.’”’ A most reckless and astonish- 
ing assertion! Is it really so common? You have only to read a 
fair specimen of Terence in his best verse (senariz, Quintil., Inst., X. i. 
99) to see that the movement of the verse is frequently slowed down 
by inversion of accent in the third, fourth, and fifth feet, and that the 
first foot either of the verse or of a new sentence within the verse, has 
a peculiar treatment. It does not follow that ego is not emphatic 
because it is not always placed in the forte of the foot: e.g., Ad. 103: 

ecfringere. Haec se néque ego néc tu fecimus. 


Ego and tu are evidently indispensable here; but stylistically neque 

. nec are more emphatic. Similarly when quid ego stand to- 
gether, both cannot have the accent; quid has the superior intensity 
but it does not follow that ego is there unemphatic. 
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I may be mistaken in using the term “emphasis” at all; certainly 
I did not mean to convey that ego was always in Latin allowed the 
extreme prominence that the most emphatic word receives in a 
German, or an ill-uttered, much-slurred English, sentence. We 
must disabuse our ears of Teutonic practices: a Latin sentence had 
presumably the same sort of undulation in delivery that an Italian 
sentence has, with much gesticulatory accompaniment. Now there 
is a well-marked gradation in Italian between dico, io dico, dico io: 
of these I conceive that Dr. Sonnenschein would call the middle 
grade ‘‘unemphatic.”’ Ido not; and I am merely venturing to assert 
that ego dico is in Latin not less expressive and “temperamental” 
than zo dico in Italian; the personality of the speaker is more or less 
thrown into relief. Obviously it is an affair of nuance: and poets may 
allow themselves the metrical convenience of expressing an ego 
where the touch of personality is very slight. French, having debased 
the pronoun by obscuring the personal termination of the verb, has to 
employ expedients such as je dis, je dis, mot, c’est moi qui dis to render 
gradations.! Anglo-Irish supplies us with ’tis myself will do it, ete. 

4. The above-mentioned considerations render Dr. Sonnenschein’s 
Terentian statistic valueless from my point of view; but it is plain 
that he and I should differ about the proper pronunciation of many 
lines; e.g., he classes as unemphatie (Ad. 604) Micio’s immo ego ibo, 
remarking that there is ‘no contrast.” Surely it is evident that ego 
here means “I myself.’”’ Contrast may be the most obvious, but it 
is not the only source of emphasis: and even in English we might 
say “Oh yes, I’ll come”’ with a slight emphasis on the “I.’”’ But 
Haut. 211, even where there is express contrast, Dr. Sonnenschein 
classifies as doubtful. 


CuREMES: Ego ibo hinc intro ut uideam nobis quid cenae siet; tu, ut 
tempus est diei, uide sis nequo hine abeas longius. 


I should say that an actor would speak these Jines very badly if he 
did not emphasize ego and tu. 

5. I have deliberately avoided the use of the terms “arsis’”’ and 
“thesis” or “rise” and “fall,” for the reason that the former pair are 


1 From the use of je in French as an inseparable part of the personal inflection, 
I should infer that the adding of ego (unemphatic) to the first person in Latin was a 
Gallic provincialism. 
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(as Dr. Sonnenschein admits) hopelessly equivocal, and the second 
(even if they were an agreed convention) import a suggestion of tone 
which has nothing to do with the case. The terms temps fort and 
temps faible of the foot, as used by Havet and Plessis, are unambiguous 
and expressive; I have ventured to English them as the forte and the 
faible of the foot. Both words belong to our language by adoption 
already, and their technical use (in fencing) is not one that imports 
any misleading idea into their borrowed use in metaphor for any pur- 
pose. 

6. “A doctrine of ‘recessive words’ in OL verse.”’ I never used 
the expression “OL verse’’: nor do an observation and collection 
of the habits of certain words combined with certain others, deserve 
the important title of a “doctrine.”” The word “recessive” I used 
merely to describe the behavior of a weak hic, ille, istic without com- 
mitting myself to a term like “enclitic”’ which has a technical denota- 
tion. Combinations such as quis hic, ego istuc seemed to me to be 
neither strictly assignable to enclisis (anyhow as the Latin gram- 
marians defined it) nor to be “‘word groups” in so strict a sense as 
animinduco, fidemdo, ineare, quamobrem, etc., are. 

But these are details. Our main question now is: Is there any 
difference between dico and ego dico? Dr. Sonnenschein referred the 
general question to Dr. Mackail, who proceeded to put it to the test in 
Horace, with results which appear loc. cit. Now I would not differ 
lightly or rashly from Dr. Mackail’s considered judgment of Horace’s 
practice; yet I confess there seems to me to be less than his usual 
finesse in the conduct of this inquiry, and I cannot for the life of me 
agree that ego is otiose and insignificant in any of the passages in his 
catalogue. Let us review them in order: 

a) Odes I. xvi. 25. The me quoque of v. 22 gives the key. Here 
is a paraphrase to bring out the force of it: zlle ego quem in dulci 
iuuenta feruor pectoris temptauit et in celeres iambos misit, nunc 
idem mitibus tristia mutare quaero. 

b) I. xviii. 11: 

non ego te, candide Bassareu, inuitum quatiam. Paraphrase: talia 
faciant Centauri et Lapithae; Sithonii in Bacchum peccent, non ego. 


The contrast is clear. ‘Ce n’est pas moi qui. ...” 
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c) III. xiv. 27: 


non ego hoc ferrem calidus iuuenta 
consule Planco. 


“How time softens us! I’m not the man that would have put 
up with such treatment when I was young.” In the days of our 
grandmothers with their highly “temperamental” use of italic, 
it would have been “Such treatment! And to me!” 


d) III. xix. 21: 
parcentis ego dexteras 
odi: sparge rosas. 


“Roses in handfuls! J can’t abide a stinting hand.” ‘“C’est 
moi qui n’aime pas. ...” If an Irishman rendered me Horace’s 
words by “’Tis myself that can’t abide. ... . ” T would give him 
full marks. 

e) I. xx. 2: 


uile Sabinum quod ego ipse condidi et leui. Ego ipse—ipse mea manu. 


f) III. xxvii. 18: 


ego quid sit ater Hadriae noui sinus. 


“Tf you don’t know what an Adriatic crossing can be lie, I do.” 

g) III. xiv. 19. Paraphrased: ‘Augustus is come home; the 
empress and the imperial family are welcoming him; there is a great, 
public, solemn reception. And what about me, Horace? It’s a 
great holiday for me. I feel ‘no alarms’ whilst Caesar reigns. So I 
am going to keep the holiday with a little entertainment of my own.” 

Where Dr. Mackail admits “slight emphasis” or ‘‘some emphasis”’ 
Iam content: I am only arguing that ego makes a nuance, not that it 
stands for a fortissimo of emphasis. All the passages that he objected 
have now been dealt with but one, the important instance III. xxx. 7. 
I quote his words: ‘‘A very interesting case, because the whole ode is 
emphatically personal, and there is no ego attached to exegi, moriar, 
dicar, only to crescam. This ego is a stylistic variation: certainly it 
does not mean that more stress is laid on the personal note in crescam 
than in the other verbs.’’ Once more a paraphrase with italics used 
as in the early nineteenth century will show. “I have built a monu- 
ment, stately, indestructible, eternal. I shall not wholly die; much of 
me will survive. (Men cannot avoid death, but) J shall continue 
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young and growing in fame.” Ego crescam, “Moi je vivrai,” because 
it is in his mind that ceteri non crescent, immo excident, Libitinam non 
uitabunt. But dicar, not ego dicar, because he does not mean “C’est 
de moi qu’on dira . . . .” but simply “On dira que je fus le premier 
des lyriques.” It is not in his mind that ceteri non dicentur ego dicar. 
In most cases ego warns us that there is a suggestion of contrast, it 
may be one’s self in contrast with others or a contrast of conditions 
in which nevertheless identity persists (as in example c). Some may 
prefer to explain it here not by ego crescam, non crescent ceteri but 
rather by crescam laude; laus a posteris dabitur; ego qui nunc uiuo 
fruar laude posterorum. 

I presume from Dr. Sonnenschein’s using the words “ordinary 
rule” (p. 236) that the onus probandi is admitted to lie on those who 
deny that ego is necessarily significant, and have therefore con- 
fined myself so far to meeting Dr. Mackail’s instances. It would be 
a profitable and not a very troublesome inquiry to test the practice 
of the best writers. My impression is that, like other graces and 
finesses of Latin, it is hardly found before Terence or after St. Augus- 
tine: also, that the vulgar language abounded rather clumsily in 
pronouns, just as we now hear rustic speakers overemphasizing their 
pronouns without special intention. 

However, since the appeal to Horace has been made, I have col- 
lected Horace’s practice in Satires and Epistles—for surely it is here, 
rather than in the Odes, that we may look for evidence of the cultured 
colloquial. In a great number of cases the emphasis of ego expressly 
points a distinction between the speaker and some other person or 
persons: Serm. I. ii. 54; iv. 1386; v. 7.30, 48,101; vi. 87,110; ix. 28; 
x. 76; IL. ii. 100; ii. 302; vii. 40, 72, 80, 96, 102; viii. 20,67; Epp. I. 
xiv. 4, 10; xvi. 32; xvii. 19; II. i. 250; ii. 84; A.P. 87, 153, 272. 

Secondly, in a number more, it carries a touch of self-complacency, 
varying in mode from the good round brag of ego primus (Serm. II. 
iv. 73; viii. 51; Epp. I. xix. 23, 32) down through shades of jaunti- 
ness to a minimum of inoffensive self-assertion, about equivalent to 
the “personally” with which we often hear people begin their sen- 
tences when they are holding forth. Serm. I. i. 103 (rather testy); 
ii. 69; iv. 39, 129, 136, 1387; vi. 58, 62; viii. 2 (“so your humble 
servant became a god’’); x. 87 (still in the tone of dignified, self- 


Va 
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defensive egoism, like non ego, 76, and mene, 78): II. ii. 112, 116; 
iii. 33, 62 (preacher’s self-assertion); vi. 60 (sentimental—‘ when 
shall we meet, you and I[?’’): Epp. I. i. 27 (ego me ipse); v. 21; 
ix. 10 (“I of all people”); xix. 45; II. i. 111 (cpse ego); ii. 199 (per- 
sonality is the point); A.P., 35, 42, 234 (speaking ex cathedra), 409, 
416, 450 (“personally I don’t care to give offense’’). 

Thirdly, a case which might at first blush be described as a “‘stylis- 

tic variation,” Serm. I. vi. 122: 
post hanc uagor,' aut ego lecto 

aut scripto quod me tacitum iuuet unguor oliuo. 
This does appear to be a literary trick like the redundance of ‘lle 
in phrases such as 

nunc dextra ingeminans ictus nunc ille sinistra 
(Aen., V, 457) 

But only the placing of the ego is odd: it points the contrast with 
Natta. 

I have made this brief reply in order that the case might not go 
by default. In a digression such as this, the issue has been limited, 
and I have confined myself to ego. Professor Housman’s example 
from Metam. vi. 400 certainly seems to establish a case of insignificant 
tuin Ovid. It is hard to demonstrate that Terence said, as I believe 
he did, 

si laudabit haec 
illius formam ti hiius contra (Eun., X 444) 
- ego hinc abeo; tii {stanc opperire. Hau conuenit 
and not t’huius and t’istanc; whereas the fact is unquestionable that he 
said ego htiius and ego tstanc, and the question is, “Why ?”’ 

I continue my Terentian inquiry in the Classical Quarterly for 
July-August-September, 1922. It is needless to apologize for delays 
in the delivery of the successive parts of a lengthy investigation. One 
must be patient, and not ungrateful to editors, in the present difficult 
conditions. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


1Tf it were not bad manners—almost unprofessional conduct—to question the 
impeccability of Horace’s copyists, one would be inclined to suggest that they wrote 
uagor because one of them let his eye fall by mistake on unguor in the next line, but 
Horace had written uagus; which would leave the aut....aut to correspond with 
each other. 














OCULOS EFFODERE 
By H. C. Nutrine 


It is narrated of the emperor Nero that one of his pastimes was 
to disguise himself and to go roistering about town at night, indulging 
in all sorts of wild and disorderly conduct. On this point Suetonius 
remarks: 

Nero, 26. 2: Ac saepe in eius modi rixis oculorum et vitae periculum adiit, 
a quodam laticlavio, cuius uxorem attrectaverat, prope ad necem caesus. 
In view of the drastic punishment inflicted by the senator whose wife 
was accosted, the phrase vitae periculum adiit is clearly justified. 
But why is not oculorum .. . . periculum better defined ? 

A Roman would not ask this question, for the reason that, in 
personal encounters, it appears to have been the general practice 
to aim by preference at the eye—not with intent to blacken that 
feature, but actually to tear the eyeball from the socket. 

This very unlovely practice among the Romans seems thus far to 
have attracted little attention; but there is plenty of evidence of it. 
Thus, speaking of Nero’s profligate father, Suetonius says again: 

Nero, 5. 1: et Romae medio foro cuidam equiti Romano liberius iurganti 
oculum eruit. 

The most astonishing point in this incident is that the mutilation 
did not occur in a bar-room fight or water-front scuffle. The thing 
was done in the open forum, the victim was a gentleman of standing, 
and the perpetrator a companion of princes and at one time praetor. 

A somewhat similar story is told of Domitian, but with mitigating 
circumstances. Badly wounded by an assassin, he dragged the man 
to the floor, and in the struggle that followed divided his attention 
between the attempt to disarm his adversary, and, with his maimed 
fingers, to dig out his eyes: 

Dom. 17. 2: atque illum (Domitianum) interim arrepto deductoque ad 


terram Stephano conluctatum diu, dum modo ferrum extorquere, modo 
quamquam laniatis digitis oculos effodere conatur. 


According to Suetonius, even Augustus was not above an action 


of this sort; and, while we may well doubt the authenticity of the 
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story he relates, the mere fact that he retails it without comment goes 
far to support the view that gouging out of eyes was a practice all 
too familiar to the Romans: 

Aug. 27. 4: paulo post per centuriones et milites raptum (praetorem) e 


tribunali servilem in modum torsit (Augustus) ac . . . . iussit occidi, prius 
oculis eius sua manu effossis.! 


A reference back to Plautus shows that, in his day, too, the gou- 
ging out of eyes was a commonplace. In a few passages, it is true, 
such a proposal might seem to be suggested by special circumstances, 
as when a miser threatens to tear out the eyes of a servant, lest she 
discover the hiding place of his gold (Aul. 53 ff.): 


Oculos hercle ego istos, improba, ecfodiam tibi, 
Ne me observare possis, quid rerum geram.? 


But in other cases the eye is singled out merely as the favorite point 
of attack, e.g. in altercation (Pers. 793 ff.) : 


DO. Ne sis me uno digito attigeris; ne te ad terram, scelus, adfligam. 
PAE. At tibi ego hoc continuo cyatho oculum excutiam tuom.® 


In this connection, Plautus does not hesitate at bits of realism, e.g. 
Rud. 658 ff. and Men. 1011 ff.: 


Age nunciam, 
Iube oculos elidere, itidem ut sepiis faciunt coqut. 


MES. Eripe oculum isti, ab umero qui tenet, ere, te obsecro. 
MEN. Teneo ego huic oculum. MES. Fac ut oculi locus in capite appareat. 


A somewhat lighter turn is given to the matter by the loquacious 
slave who will not be silenced even by the prospect of the loss of an 
eye (Tri. 463 ff.): 
LE. Oculum ego ecfodiam tibi, 
Si verbum addideris. ST. Hercle qui dicam tamen; 
Nam si sic non licebit, /uscus dixero. 


1 With this tale may be compared the story of the gruesome death of M. Marius 
Gratidianus. Sulla was ultimately responsible for this outrage; but Catiline probably 
was his agent in the matter, and some of the refinements of cruelty (such as cutting 
off the ears and gouging out the eyes) may have been inspirations of his fertile brain; 
see Livy Per. 88, Val. Max. ix. 2. 1, Lucan, Phar. ii. 173 ff., Q. Cic., De Petit. Cons. 
3. 10, ete. 


2 Cf. Aul. 189, Mil. G. 315. So, too, Sen., Nat. Q. iv. 4. 1. 
3 Cf. Cure. 396, Poen. 382. So Terence, Eun. 740. 
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Most significant of all, perhaps, is the fact that this sort of thing was 
so familiar as to allow of metaphorical application (Capt. 464): 
Nam hercle huic diei, si liceat, oculos effodiam lubens. 


Cicero has not much to say of the tearing out of eyes. But the 
M. Marius Gratidianus mentioned in an earlier note was a distant 
relative of his;! and he once describes such a death as befalling a 
hypothetical individual, apparently at the hands of an infuriated 
mob: 

De Re Publ. iii. 27: si in eo sit errore civitas, ut bonum illum virum 
sceleratum .... putet, . . . . proque hac opinione omnium civium bonus 
ille vir vexetur, rapiatur, manus ei denique adferantur, effodiantur oculi, ... . 
Twice in the Verrine orationes he mentions the beating of men 
across the eyes with rods.? 

This tendency to make the eye the favorite point of attack goes 
hand in hand with an unusual wealth of expressions attesting the 
esteem in which eyesight was held, presenting here a marked con- 
trast to present-day English.2 Thus, in asseverations and the like 
the measure of the speaker’s determination or compliance is some- 
times his willingness to lose his sight, e.g. Plautus, Men. 156 ff. 
and Ps. 510: 


Oculum ecfodito per solum 
Mihi, Menaechme, si ullum verbum faxo, nisi quod iusseris. 


Eclidito* mihi hercle oculum, si dedero.® 


Horace uses a similar expression in Serm. ii. 5. 35 ff.: 


Eripiet quivis oculos citius mihi, quam te 
Contemptum cassa nuce pauperet. 


Another tribute to the worth of the eyes is found in the phrase 
per oculos iurare; e.g. Plautus, Men. 1060 ff.: 


Si voltis per oculos iurare, nilo hercle ea causa magis 
Facietis ut ego hinc hodie abstulerim pallam et spinter, pessumae. 
1 De Off. iii. 67. On this incident, Lucan (Phars. ii. 184) is specially gruesome: 
tlle cavis evolvit sedibus orbes. 
2TIn Verr. ii. 5. 112 and 142. 
3 There is good Scripture, however, for ‘‘The light of the body is the eye,’’ ‘‘ Keep 
me as the apple of the eye,’ etc. 
4M. Exzcludito. 
5 Here again there are analogies in English literature, as, ‘‘Strike me blind, if,” 


etc. For the thought, cf. locutions like Plautus, Ps. 520: Servitum tibi me abducito, 
ni fecero. 
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This form of oath seems a favorite in amatory poetry.) 

The value of the sight is attested again in the use of the words 
oculus and ocellus as terms of endearment, e.g. Plautus, Most. 311 
(oculus meus), Tri. 245 (ocelle mi), etc. So Catullus 50. 19. 

These same expressions are applied to things that are pre-eminent 
in their class. So, in the joy of his home-coming, Catullus thus 
addresses the promontory of Sirmio (Car. 31. 1 ff.): 


Paene insularum, Sirmio, insularumque 
Ocelle.? 


Much more striking is the similar use of oculus by Cicero in a staid 
prose passage: 


De Nat. Deo. iii. 91: Critolaus, inquam, evertit Corinthum, Kartha- 
ginem Hasdrubal. Hi duo illos oculos orae maritimae effoderunt. 


He refers also to certain villas as ocellos Italiae (Ad Att. xvi. 6. 2). 
Finally, the valuation put upon sight is revealed by declarations 
that something is “dearer than one’s eyes,” e.g. Terence, Adel. 700 ff.: 


Di me, pater, 
Omnes oderint, ni magis te quam oculos nunc amo meos.4 


This phrase caught the fancy of Catullus in a marked degree, and he 
uses the idea in various ways, e.g. Car. 82: 


Quinti, si tibi vis oculos debere Catullum 
Aut aliud st quid carius est oculis, 
Eripere ei noli multo quod carius illi 
Est oculis seu quid carius est oculis.§ 


1Cf. Ovid, Amor. ii. 16. 44, iii. 3. 10 ff., iii. 11. 48; Propert. i. 15. 33; Tibullus, 
iv. 5. 8; ete. 


2 In like connection, we should say ‘‘gem,’’ perhaps. In the Latin expression the 
idea of beauty, of course, is prominent; note the comparison of the eyes to stars, e.g. 
Ovid. Amor. ii. 16. 44, iii. 3. 9. 


3 Observe here the familiar suggestion of gouging out the eye. Cf., too, the very 
similar passage in Just. v. 8, where, speaking of Athens, he says: negarunt se Spartiani 
ex duobus Graeciae oculis alterum erepturos. 

Expressing regret for the loss which the state sustained when Pompey went down 
to defeat at Pharsalus, Vell. Pat. (ii. 52) uses the same figure, but substitutes lumen 
for oculus (effossum ... . alterum Romani imperii lumen). Cicero again refers to 
Corinth in the following terms (De Imp. Pomp. 11): Corinthum patres vestri, totius 
Graeciae lumen, extinctum esse voluerunt. Here, of course, the figure is changed, and 
lumen means “‘light.”’ 


4 Cf. line 903 of the same play. 


5 So also 3. 5, 14. 1, 104. 2. Cf. the similar locution in Suet. Vit. Horat.: Nz te 
visceribus meis, Horati, plus iam diligo. Perhaps, too, there is a tribute to the value 
of the sight in the practice of kissing the eyes, e.g. Catullus, 9. 9, 48. 1. 
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Possibly another reason for singling out the eye as the point of 
attack was the fact that this was the surest way of spoiling effectively 
any grace of countenance the victim might possess. The casualties 
of war meant the loss of many an eye; for the fact that the trunk of a 
heavy-armed soldier was better protected than his face rendered the 
head, even in long range fighting, a favorite target despite its relative 
smallness. Caesar mentions a hot fight in which four of the six 
centurions of a single cohort were blinded.! 

Naturally it is of the officers’ wounds that we hear. Such catas- 
trophes must have been far more numerous among the rank and file; 
and the veteran with sunken eye-socket doubtless was a familiar 
figure throughout Italy. Yet the expressions found in the Roman 
writers indicate that familiarity with the disfigurement did not detract 
from its repulsiveness. Thus, in speaking of the movement of some 
troops under depressing circumstances, Tacitus introduces the climax 
by mentioning that the commanding officer was hideous because of 
the loss of an eye: 

Hist. iv. 62: Detexit ignominiam campus et dies. Revolsae impera- 


torum imagines, inhonora signa, .... ; silens agmen, et velut longae 
exsequiae; dux Claudius Sanctus effosso oculo dirus ore, ingenio debilior. 


It is in striking language that he represents Civilis, the Gallic leader, 
as putting himself in a class with Sertorius and Hannibal because of 
his lack of an eye: 

Hist. iv. 13: Sed Civilis . . . . Sertorium se aut Hannibalem ferens 
simili oris dehonestamento, . . . . Vespasiani amicitiam ... . praetendit.’ 


Vergil, of course, plays upon this feeling when he paints the 
repulsiveness of Polyphemus (Aen. iii. 635 ff. and 662 ff.): 
et telo lumen terebramus acuto, 
Ingens, quod torva solum sub fronte latebat. 


Postquam altos tetigit fluctus et ad aequora venit, 
Luminis effossi fluidum lavit inde cruorem. 


So the horror of the reputed fate of Regulus is intensified by the promi- 


1 Bell. Civ. iii. 53. Lucan describes in detail a wound that destroys the eyesight 
(Phars. iii. 709 ff.). 


2 Cf. Ann. ii. 9: deformitas oris. 
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nence given the injury to his eyes (palpebris resectis): see Cicero, 
in Pis. 43, Val. Max. ix. 2, Ex. 1, and Aul. Gell. vii. 4. 3.1 

In view of the cruelty that appears to be innate in man, it is very 
likely that such sad disfigurement was often made the subject of 
ridicule and jest; cf. Plautus, Curc. 392: 


LY. Unocule, salve. CV. Quaeso, deridesne me? 


The first clause is addressed to a man who has one eye covered by a 
patch. His reply shows that he takes umbrage at the term used; 
and, in what follows he claims the consideration due to a man honor- 
ably wounded in battle.” 

There is a similar suggestion in the bout of buffoons in Horace, 
Serm. i. 5. 51 ff., where the rustic whose forehead is disfigured by a 
rough scar is asked to impersonate the Cycops (saltaret.... 
Cyclopa). And, while it is not altogether easy to determine Juvenal’s 
point of view in x. 157 ff., it can hardly be intended as a compliment 
that he pictures Hannibal as a one-eyed leader perched upon an 


elephant: 
O qualis facies et quali digna tabella, 
Cum Gaetula ducem portaret belua luscum! 


There may be difference of opinion regarding this passage or some 
of the subsidiary questions here raised; but there is little room for 
doubt about the main thesis, namely that, in personal encounters, 
the Romans were particularly prone to strike viciously at the eye.’ 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 Caesar speaks of amputating ears and gouging out an eye as part of the policy 
of frightfulness whereby Vercingetorix imposed his will on his countrymen. Though 
Caesar does not elsewhere refer to the practice, it is worthy of note that he here uses 
the phrase that is all but technical, namely singulis effossis oculis (Bell. Gall. vii. 4). 


2 Cf. the stricture of Persius (Sat. i. 128) on the use of lusce as a form of address to 
one who has lost an eye. Worthy of remark in this connection is Pliny’s brief note 
(Nat. Hist. xi. 37. 55. 150): Luscini iniuriae cognomen habuerunt. So the emperor 
Commodus is credited with dubbing ‘‘luscinii’’ those whom he had deprived of an 
eye (Lampr. Vit. Comm. 10). Probably, therefore, Horace meant to give an added 
sting in citing the cognomen Luscus in Serm. i. 5. 34: Aufidio Lusco praetore. 


3 Petronius contributes two or three interesting cases. Twice, in place of manus 
in ora intentare (cf. Tacitus, Hist. ii. 69), he uses the expression manus in oculos intentare 
(Sat. 9 and 108). There is even more ‘‘point’’ to the passage in which an individual 
is said to catch up a spit with which he lunges at another’s eyes (alius veru .... tn 
oculos eius intentat), Sat. 95. 














THE METHOD OF SILIUS ITALICUS 
By R. B. STEELE 


Silius went to his work with the training of an orator, and 
attempted to infuse poetical coloring into an historical narrative. 
As an indication of his method we shall consider the following ele- 
ments: 


I. The Historical 

II. The Oratorical 
III. Adaptations of Lucan’s Pharsalia 
IV. Metrical Technique 


I. THE HISTORICAL 
1. SCENES FROM LIVY 


The foundation of the Punica is the history of Livy. Both 
works show us the Second Punic War from Saguntumto Zama. But 
had Silius not been able to vary in some respects from the narrative 
of Livy, there would not have been any justification for his work. To 
justify his own work he reproduces the same scenes with different 
figures, and with such changes in coloring as were suitable for a 
poetical, rather than an historical, delineation. Mago is a good illus- 
tration of a change of figures. Historically considered, Hannibal is 
the overshadowing figure in the Second Punic War, but Silius makes 
Mago almost his equal. As he puts it (ili. 240): fratrem spirat in 
armis. This position is also well indicated in vi. 60: 


. agit asper acerba 
Nunc Mago attonitos, nune arduus Hannibal hasta, 


the two men differing only as asper differs from arduus. It is to 
Mago that Silius ascribes the invention of the scheme of tying fagots 
to the horns of the oxen (vii. 329 ff.) and, according to x. 382, it is he, 
instead of Maharbal (Livy xxii. 51. 2), who advises action on the part 
of Hannibal. As a justification for this see iv. 562: 


Hine Mago, hine saevus pariter videre Maharbal. 
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When the rings were shown to the Carthaginian senate it is Mago 
(xi. 545 ff.) instead of Himilcho (Livy xxiii. 12. 6), who taunts Hanno. 
Yet both writers give practically the same speech: 

Iamne tibi dextras inceptaque nostra probamus ? 

Anne iterum Hannibalem dedi placet ? 
for which Livy has Etiam nunc poenitet belli suscepti adversus Ro- 
manos? Iube dedi Hannibalem. 

The desire for variation in color is noticeable in some scenes where 
Silius develops something but lightly touched on by Livy. Accord- 
ing to Livy (xxiii. 47. 6), when the Romans were besieging Capua, a 
Campanian, Taurea by name, challenged his rival, Claudius Asellus, 
to mortal combat. For a time their charges were futile, and then 
Claudius suggested that they turn their horses down into a hollow 
road, but Taurea, verbis ferocior quam re Minime sis, inquit, Can- 
therium in fossam; quae vox in rusticum inde proverbium prodita est. 
Claudius, after he had ridden the length of the road, returned into 
camp. However, Livy found in certain annals the statement that he 
chased Taurea into Capua, and, entering at the open gate, rode 
through the entire city. It is this addendum which is developed 
by Silius (xiii. 173 ff.). Livy (xxii. 52. 6) says certain writers state 
that the body of Paulus was discovered and buried after the battle 
at Cannae. The scene is pictured at length by Silius (x. 505 ff.). 
When the dead Paulus is drawn from a heap of the slain, there is, 
in the words heu quis erat a suggestion that he was another Hector; 
see Vergil Aeneid ii. 274: hei mihi, qualis erat! Special honors of 
burial are shown, with Hannibal as decoris laudator. A better illus- 
tration of varied coloring is the account of the departure of Hannibal 
from Italy, and the actions leading up to the battle of Zama. The 
central facts are the same as in Livy, but the accessories are very 
different. Livy freely develops the oratorical elements, while Silius 
assigns the talking to the gods. He presents the battle itself as 
parallel to the contest of Aeneas and Turnus, just as if Vergil had fixed 
the form in accordance with which historical actions should be 
carried on. 

As a fair indication of the difference in method of treatment, we 
shall present a few scenes, fact or fancy as the case may be, as por- 
trayed by both. 
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1. The serpent (iit. 170-213): Livy (xai. 22. 6 ff.).—Livy shows a 
serpent mira magnitudine, while Silius is more exact: 


Attollensque caput nimbosis montibus aequat, 


placing it on an equality with the celebrated snake killed by the 
army of Regulus (vi. 221): 

At nemus arrectae et procera cacumina saltus 

Exsuperant cristae. 
The last two words show that he had in mind the account of Vergil 
(Aeneid ii. 206). See also 198: neque enim sopor ille, also slightly 
changed from Vergil (Aeneid iii. 173). In addition to the color from 
the Vergilian reminiscences, Silius gets more by the insertion of two 
fully developed similes. 

2. Crossing the Rhone (iti. 442-65): Livy (xxi. 27-28).—Silius 
concerns himself with the Rhone rather than with the crossing, 
though some verbal resemblances show that both writers were looking 
at the same picture. Silius has iniecta tellure for humo iniecta, 
ducere in altum for in amnem porrexerunt, paulatim ... . resolutis 

. vinculis for extemplo resolutis . . . . vinculis. Compare the 
historian’s words, equorum magna pars nantes loris a puppibus 
rahebantur, with those of the poet: 

Fluminea sonipes religatus ducitur alno. 


A still better comparison is the fact of Livy about the elephants: 
excidere etiam quidam in flumen, with the fancy 
At gregis illapsu fremebundo territus acris 


Expavit moles Rhodanus stagnisque refusis 
Torsit harenoso minitantia murmura fundo. 


3. The Alps (iti. 477-99): Livy (rai. 32. 6-8).—These two 
accounts, as the preceding, have certain verbal resemblances, as 
conspectae propius . ... Alpes for ex propinquo visa montium alti- 
tudo, and cuncta gelu tecta for omnia rigentia gelu. Livy pictures 
the mountains as they appeared to the men gradually turning their 
gaze from the base to the summit. The account of Silius is general 
and unemotional, for his readers, and not as if for the soldiers. In the 
midst of his description he introduces a simile borrowed from Vergil, 
and closes with a reference to Hercules. 

4. Crossing the Apennines and the marshes of the Arno (iv. 739-61): 
Livy (xxi. 56; xaii. 2).—According to Livy the storm which burst 
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on the army of Hannibal when it was crossing the Apennines sur- 
passed in fury anything it had met in crossing the Alps. The crossing 
of the marshes a little later is set forth with the same heightened 
color. Silius reads as if the two movements were in reality but one, 
and the mountains he pictures per se, without reference to their 
effect on the men: 


Condiderat nix alta trabes, et vertice celso 
Canus apex structa surgebat ad astra pruina. 


The lack of the personal element is also noticeable in what he says 
of the marshes, which he portrays only with reference to its effect 
on Hannibal, the single touch in Livy, altero oculo capitur, being 
expanded into 

manante per ora | perque genas oculo. 


5. The battle of Trasumene (iv. 823—vi. 18): Livy (xxii. 4 ff.).— 
The account of the poet is about seven times as long as that of the 
historian, and still longer if we should include some associated matter. 
However, the greater length is partly accounted for by the fact that 
Silius has incorporated a series of prodigies and the admonitions to 
Flaminius, which, as Livy tells us, preceded the battle. Livy times 
the first movement in four words, vizdum satis certa luce. Silius has 
(v. 24 ff.): 


Et iam curriculo nigram nox roscida metam 
Stringebat, nec se thalamis Tithonia coniux 
Protulerat stabatque nitens in limine primo, 
Cum minus abnuerit noctem desisse viator, 

Quam coepisse diem. 


Seneca (Ludus ii.) had already ridiculed a similar statement, but his 
arraignment was either unknown to, or lost on, Silius. There is the 
same exuberance in speaking of the inist, orta ex lacu nebula campo 
quam montibus densior sederat. Here also Silius lays on the colors 
(v. 34 ff.): 


Tum super ipse lacus, densam caligine caeca 
Exhalans nebulam, late corruperat omnem 
Prospectum miseris, atque atrae noctis amictu 
Squalebat pressum picea inter nubila caelum. 


The description of the battle is cast in heroic mold, and we can scarcely 
see it for the men who take part. As if it were an introductory scene 
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for Cannae, the gods do not participate, but are merely onlookers, 
as Juno (v. 206): 


Sola, Apennini residens in vertice, diras 
Expectat caedes immiti pectore Iuno. 


Prominence is given to the deeds and death of Sychaeus, to whom 
(iv. 825) was assigned the guarding of the pass by which the Romans 
entered. In contrast with this portrayal is the part Silius assigns 
to the Insubrian horseman Ducarius, to whom Livy ascribes the 
glory of killing Flaminius. As if this would be a lowering of the 
dignity of a Roman consul, Silius says, tunc undique fusis obruitur 
telis (ef. Vergil Aeneid ii. 410 telis . . . . obruimur), and the dead 
consul is covered by a mass of Romans slain. In spite of the wide 
difference between the account of Livy and that of Silius, the latter 
made use of the former, as is shown by such passages as Poenus nunc 
occupet altos | Arreti muros and postremo ad moenia Romae | illaesus 
contendat iter, which are variations of Livy xxii. 3. 9-10. The one 
sentence in which the historian describes the earthquake (ibid. 5. 8) 
is expanded to sixteen lines (v. 611-26), closing with an adaptation 
and a poetic touch: 


Ac super haec reflui pugnarunt montibus amnes, 
Et retro fluctus torsit mare. Monte relicto 
Apenninicolae fugere ad litora Fauni. 


6. The battle of Cannae (viii. 622—x. 386): Livy (xxii. 44-49).— 
This passage is not only the center but also the culmination of the 
work of Silius. The personal phases of the description are the same 
as in the preceding section, but following the example of Vergil, 
Silius pictures the places which sent forces to the field. But more 
than this (ix. 288) discordia demens intravit caelo superosque ad bella 
coegit, and they left the sky and descended to the fray, just as if it 
were a far-away time when both gods and men engaged in battle. 
The coming of a great disaster was announced by portents, especially 
(viii. 637): 

Regnorum eversor, rubuit letale cometes. 
Still, the facts, so far as given, are set forth with an eye to Livy. 
Notice (x. 273) cape, quaeso, hunc, unice rerum fessarum, cape corni- 
pidem, where Livy (xxii. 49. 7) has only cape hunc equum. Other 
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statements are nearer the historical text: quod ... . non despera- 
verit urbi (x. 629): quod de re publica non desperavisset; and ibid. 655: 


Damnatis Siculas longe meritare oras 
Impositum, donec Latio decederet hostis. 


Compare with this Livy (xxiii. 25. 7): In Siciliam eos traduci atque 
ibi militare, donec in Italiam bellum esset, placuit. 


2. QUASI-HISTORICAL 


Three other episodes will be presented here, as they may be con- 
sidered quasi-historical. Even if not actual events, one, at least, had 
a historical basis, and the others have their place in literary history. 

1. The story of Marus (vi. 62-551).—Serranus, the son of Regulus, 
wounded at the battle of Trasumene, finds his way to the home of 
Marus, an old soldier who had served under Regulus. He tenderly 
cares for the wounded man and recounts the killing of a wonderful 
snake in Africa. The story brings from Serranus the statement that, 
had Regulus lived, neither Trebia nor Trasumene would be famous 
for a Roman defeat. With this as a suggestion, Marus describes the 
return of Regulus to Rome, and his going back to Africa (zbid. 299- 
550). Disaster followed the death of the serpent, as in the case of 
Cadmus. Silius had his eye on Ovid (Metam. iii. 31 ff.), as is shown 
by a word here and there: extulit caput (J. 186), curvamine (1. 259), 
donec (1. 279), and the adaptation spiris ingentibus artae (1. 194), for 
longis amplexibus illos (Metam. iii. 48). Mingled with the main 
story are reminiscences of Vergil, as in stating the size of the snake 
(l. 221; Aeneid ii. 206), and the fear of the soldiers (ll. 188 ff.): 

Diffugimus tenuemque metu conamur anheli 


Tollere clamorem frustra; ..... 
Occulit, infandum si posset fallere monstrum. 


This combines widely separated parts, the first from Aeneid vi. 491 ff., 
of the dead Greek heroes, and of Dido (ibid. iv. 85): 


Detinet, infandum si fallere possit amorem. 


The introduction of the words of Marcia into the account of 
Regulus adds a deeper personal interest to the story, which, in the 
main parts, expands the items mentioned by Horace (Odes iii. 5. 41 ff.), 
of which there is an adaptation (ii. 340 ff.). 
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2. Hannibal and Himilche (iii. 61-157; iv. 768-821).—The wife 
of Hannibal was from the Spanish town Castulo (1. 99; Livy xxiv. 41. 
7). In the section just considered Silius tried to vary the monotony 
of historical narrative by the introduction of a hero of the First Punic 
War, with variety added by the part taken by Marcia. This passage, 
suggested by an historical statement, is based on the parting of Hector 
and Andromache, as given by Homer (Iliad vi. 370 ff.), with the 
son standing in somewhat the same relation to Carthage as Astyanax 
to Troy. The two accounts are not parallel, as conditions were 
entirely different. In framing the stories Silius drew from others to 
give a deeper poetical color. The words abnuis inceptis comitem 
(iii. 110) are an echo of Horace (Odes i. 35. 22): nec comitem abnegat, 
while the reference to the son (ibid. 69): Spes O Carthaginis altae | 
Nate, resembles Seneca (Troades 470): O gnate.... spes una 
Phrygibus. Compare with (ibid. 145): 

Quantum etenim distant a morte silentia non vitae, 


the words of Horace (Odes iv. 9. 29): 
Paulum sepultae distat inertiae | celata virtus. 
The selection of the son as a sacrifice might be historically correct; 
see Justinus (xviii. 6. 12): homines ut victimas immolabant et im- 
puberes. But Silius adds color by adapting from Lucretius (iv. 791 f.): 
Quae porro haec pietas, delubra aspergere tabo ? 
Heu primae scelerum causae mortalibus aegris 
Naturam nescire deum. 
Compare also with (iv. 787): 


I nune, Ausonios ferro populare penates, 


the words of the Trojans in Vergil (Aeneid i. 527): 
Non nos, aut ferro Libycos populare penates. 


II, THE ORATORICAL 


Only a few of the orations given by Livy are repeated by Silius, 
and in no other particular are there such evidences of restraint on 
the part of the poet. Some of the most important are omitted 
entirely, e.g. that of Alorcus (Livy xxi. 13), of Scipio (ibid. 40-41), 
and the countersetting of events by Hannibal (ibid. 43-44), of a 
Roman captured by Hannibal to the Roman senate (ibid. xxii. 59), 
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of Torquatus in reply (bid. 60), of Hannibal and of Scipio just before 
Zama (xxx. 30-31). Those of Fabius and of Scipio the Younger just 
before the departure of the latter to Africa are much reduced in 
length, though there are a few verbal touches common to both. 
The poet seems to have realized that the historian was the greater 
master of rhetorical embellishment, and, for that reason, he sought 
to develop equivalent rather than identical themes. This can be 
shown with sufficient exactness by an analysis of the harangues from 
the time of Hannibal’s leaving Italy to the battle of Zama. According 
to Livy (xxx. 20. 1) Hannibal leaves Italy frendens gemensque ac viz 
lacrimis temperans, declaring that the Roman people had not con- 
quered him, but the Carthaginian senate obtrectatione atque invidia. 
Silius distributes the parts, giving an apostrophe by Hannibal to 
Invidia (xvii. 189), and gemens later, when pushing his boat out to 
sea. The colloquy of Hannibal and Scipio before Zama (Livy xxx. 
30-31) is omitted, its place being taken by a talk between Juno and 
Jupiter. Livy (cbid. 32. 6-11) has a very brief outline of the address 
of Hannibal to his troops, and a longer one by Scipio. He also gives 
(ibid. sees. 1-3), as if in the words of the actors, the importance of 
the battle: Certamen, non in unum diem sed in perpetuum, si felicitas 
adesset, victores. Roma an Carthago iura gentibus daret, ante crastinam 
noctem scituros; neque enim Africam aut Italiam, sed orbem terrarum 
victoriae praemium fore. Silius does equally as well (xvii. 387 ff.): 


. . . . Non alio graviores tempore vidit 

Aut populos tellus, aut, qui patria arma moverent, 
Maioris certare duces. Discriminis alta 

In medio merces, quicquid tegit undique caelum. 


III. ADAPTATIONS OF LUCAN’S “PHARSALIA”’ 


The use of proper names in the metrical technique of the Latin 
poets is an interesting feature, and to this Silius is no exception. With 
the number of vowels and diphthongs, and of consonants, an unlimited 
number of names might have been coined which would have satisfied 
metrical requirements. His resemblance to Lucan is noticeable not 
only in his transferences, but also in his adaptations. Acoreus 
appears several times in Silius as Aconteus. Amanus, the mountain, 
Caicus and Sicoris, rivers, and Castalius, of the fountain, appear in 
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Silius as men, and in the same metrical position. The same is true 
of the name Harpe. Lucan tells a story of Antaeus (iv. 590), while 
Silius mentions an Antaeus (iii. 263): 


Herculeam factis servans ac nomine famam. 


Some nouns are used with modifiers in the same order, as tellus Aegyp- 
tia, Anienis ad undas, vagus Afer, corniger Ammon, nauticus clamor. 
In some passages the same order is preserved, but with slight varia- 
tion in form or in words used. The following are illustrations, with 
the Silian passage first: (viii. 614) Sicula .... ab Aetna: (i. 545) 
Siculae .... Aetnae; (x. 177) saxificae . . . . Medusae: (ix. 670) 
saxificam .... Medusam. 

Others are in reverse order: (viii. 458) nebulis humentibus: 
(vi. 369) wmentis nebulas; (xiv. 579) spirantis .... Enceladi: 
(vi. 294) Encelado spirante; and in equivalent combinations: (i. 587) 
Thracius hos Boreas: (i. 389) Boreas cum Thracius; (iii. 197) Imbri- 
feramque hiemem permizxta grandine torquet: (ix.455) imbriferam ... . 
nubem contorto pulvere nubem; (iii. 470) adesi fragmina montis: 
(iii. 493) magnae fragmine molis; (vii. 154) cum bucina noctem 
divideret: (ii. 689) ne bucina dividat horas; (xii. 673) natarent stagna 
cruore: (vii. 728) arva natare sanguine; (xvi. 134) iam iamque modes- 
tior armis: (viii. 476) fractisque modestior annis; (xiv. 291) levitate 
Sicana: (iii. 303) Grazia levitate. 

Although Silius and Lucan agree in the use of the derived adjec- 
tive or nouns, there seems to be a designed variation in (iii. 322) 
stagna Tritonidos alta paludis, and (ix. 347) Tritonos . . . . paludem. 
Notice also (iv. 769) Thoanteae Dianae, and (i. 446) Scythicae .. . 
Dianae, although Flaccus (viii. 208) has Thoanteae in the same 
metrical position. Numerous other passages indicate that Silius 
had in mind certain words of Lucan and reproduced them as written, 
or varied in such a way as to show clearly the source from which he 
drew: (viii. 647) Allia fastis: (vii. 409) Allia ripis; (viii. 390) scopu- 


lost verticis Anxur: (iii. 84) praecipitis . . . . Anxuris arces; (xvii. 
489) glaciemque Aquilonibus actam: (v. 720) nudas Aquilonibus undas; 
(xiii. 894) Erebique cavis se... . umbris: (vi. 731) saevis Erebi 


.... flagellis; (iii. 249) undosa cretus Berenicide miles: (ix. 525) 
ardentem tepida Berenicida Lepti; (iv. 439) atro stimulat Bellona 
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flagello: (vii. 568) Sanguineum veluti quatiens Bellona flagellum; 
(viii. 631) Terruerunt pavidos accensa Ceraunia nautas: (v. 652) 
scopulosa Ceraunia nautae | summa timent; (iii. 340) Celtae sociati 
nomen Hiberis: (iv. 10) Celtae miscentes nomen Hiberis; (viii. 363) 
tepidoque fovent Almone Cybelen: (i. 600) lotam parvo revocant Almone 
Cybeben; (ii. 59) Phorcynidos antra Medusae: (ix. 626) Phorcynidos 
arva Medusae; (viii. 451 ff.) Narque, albescentibus undis | in Thybrim 
properans .... illabitur amne... . laetis Mevania pratis, and 
also (vi. 383) Tiberino allabimur amni: (i. 473) tauriferis ubi se 
Mevania campis . .. qua Nar Tiberino inlabitur amni; (iii. 494) 
Mizxtus Athos Tauro Rhodopeque adiuncta Mimanti: (vii. 450) nemus 
Rhodopes pinusque Mimantis. Similar to these, but combining noun 
with adjective forms, are (xi. 508) Aufidus .... mox fluctus ferit 
Hadriacos: (ii. 407) Adriacas qui verberat Aufidus undas; (xv. 157) 
Ionium Aegaeo miscet mare: (1, 103) Ionium Aegaeo franget mare. 
With these we place (xiii. 355) Hoa luxum irritantia gemma: (ix. 516) 
Eois splendent donaria gemmis. 

A considerable number of adjectives can be fairly considered as 
indicating use of Lucan by Silius. Some of these really belong out- 
side of the sphere of the actors in Silius, as Cleoneus with leo in both, 
Gangeticus, Hyblaeus, Idalius, Idumaeus, Lagaeus, Niloticus, Nysaeus, 
Palaestinus, Pellaeus, Pelusiacus, Pelopeus, Pharius, Phocaeus, Rho- 
dopeius, Rhoeteus, Salaminiacus and Smyrnaeus. Others within 
the sphere of the actors are used in similar logical connections, or 
metrical position: (viii. 602) tellure .... Euganea: (vii. 192) 
Euganeo ... . colle; (ii. 64) nullaque levis Gaetulus habena: (iv. 678) 
semperque paratus | inculto Gaetulus equo; Illyris, Libys, Libyssus, 
Marmaricus, Nasamon, Sardous, and (xiv. 256) 


Tauromenitana cernunt de sede Charybdim 


and (iv. 461) 


Tauromenitanam vincunt fervore Charybdim. 


Compare the sounds in the following ending of lines: (xiii. 465) 
Acherontis adire and (xii. 126; xiii. 271) Acherontis ad undas with 
(ili. 16) Acherontis adusti. Austris is preceded by participles in 
Silius: (vi. 321) stridentibus, (xii. 374) fumantibus; in Lucan: (iii. 68) 
cessantibus; (ili. 523) tenentibus. 
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The elements considered may be taken as a part of the rhetorical 
phases of the poem. These words of learned length and thundering 
sound must be considered in their relation to the recitals given by 
Silius; see Pliny Ep. iii. 7.5. They indicate the closeness with which 
Silius must have worked over the poem of Lucan in order to accumu- 
late such a mass of details. But in addition to these, there are more 
than three hundred passages of varying length in which there is a 
resemblance between the two poets. Considering the question of 
utilization settled by the references already given, we shall quote 
only a few salient examples out of the mass collected. Some of the 
adaptations retain the corresponding words in practically the same 
order, as in i. 181: vi. 821: 

Increpitat dominique crucem clamore reposcit: 


Stat voltu maestus tacito mortemque reposcit; 
i. 314: i. 229: 
Hic crebram fundit Baliari verbere glandem: 


Impiger; it torto Balearis verbere fundae; 


ii. 319: x. 135: 
Nondum signatae flava lanugine malae: 


Vix ulla fuscante tamen lanugine malas.; 
iv. 408: i. 188: 


Ipsam turrigero portantem vertice muros: 
Turrigero canos effundens vertice crines. 


The same order is also retained in shorter groups of words, as in 
(i. 510) ni displicet aemula virtus: (i. 120) stimulos dedit aemula virtus; 
(vi. 587) vivacis dura senectae: (ii. 65) vivacia fata senectae; (vii. 198) 
festas . . . . palmite mensas: (ii. 123) festae rorantia mensae; (viii. 
534) Poeno non pervia Nola: (vi. 645) Phoebo non pervia taxus; 
(xili. 109: iii. 455): stellatis axibus agger. 

Generally there is some variation in the order of corresponding 
terms, at times the complete reversal of some, as xi. 610: i. 288: 


Dum malus obtrectat facta immortalia livor: 


Livor edax tibi cuncta negat, gentesque subactas; 
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x. 435: vii. 149: 


Aegide Gorgoneos virgo succincta furores: 


Pallas Gorgoneos diffudit in Aegida crines; 
vi. 545: v. 369: 


Patientia cunctos | haec superat currus: 


Vicit patientia saevi | spem ducis. 

Some other illustrations of variation in statement are: (i. 29) 
caput urbibus alte | exserere: (v. 598) ab Oceano caput exserit Atlanteo; 
(vii. 245) amplexu fortuna fovet: (v. 735) fovet ampleru Cornelia; 
(x. 557) claro perfundit lumine campos: (vii. 215) totos perfudit lumine 
colles; (xvii. 535) sperans ingentia, Poenus: (vi. 796) ausosque ingentia 
Gracchos. 


IV. METRICAL TECHNIQUE 


The same endings for adjectives and nouns in like cases of the 
same declension made it impossible to prevent a certain amount of 
alliteration in Latin. However, this was something that Silius did 
not seek to avoid, as is shown by lines containing words of his own 
creation, e.g. i. 437: 

Iamque Hostum Rutulumque Pholum ingentemque Metiscum 
Iam Lygdum Duriumque simul flavumque Galaesum. 
Notice the a’s in xvii. 155: 
Nec mora: propulsa sulcant vada salsa carina, 


and the possible rhyming: 


Mixta minis et torva trucis responsa senatus [xi. 121]; 
Romuleis durastis, ait, succedere muris [xi. 75]; 

Quos fugitis socios ? quosve additis ? ille ego sanguis [xi. 177]; 
Tum solum Decius Capuae decus. Isque receptus [xi. 158]; 
Nec crinem Assyrio perfundere pugnet amomo [xi. 402]. 


This sameness of ending is most noticeable at the beginning and the 
ending of lines, about one line in every twenty having an example as: 
(iv. 156) Ex auro .... metallo; (ibid. 199) Teutalus ... . tellus; 
(ibid. 223) Indutos . . . . Faliscos; (i. 37) Turbanti . . . . paranti; 
(ii. 54) Effundunt .... vertunt; (ibid. 160) Ille Iubam.... 
Micipsam. There are also instances, not a few, in which words rhyme, 
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within alternate lines, as: (ii. 96f.) Ille vagam caelo..... Tile 
procul campo; (x. 408) Uique diem. ... . Atque idem; (xi. 427) Nec 
luxus ullus..... Campanis modus; (ibid. 525) Quin et magnani- 
MUM. 2. 6s Strage super socium; (ibid. 134) Et Poenos in tecta 
vocant..... Sidonii tuvenes celebrant. Notice also the following 
groups: (ii. 555) Haec bello vacuos. ... . Lugebat thalamos. ..... 
Clara genus. .... Cui voltus; and (xi. 467) Immemor et dulcis. 
....+ Non mota volucris..... Cognita terrenae..... Ad pup- 
pim sacrae. 


Especially noticeable are the end rhymes, either in successive or 
in alternate lines, e.g.: (viii. 361 f.) Bruti, Tusci; (ibid. 373 f.) sagittis 
. cristis. 'Two sets of rhymes are not infrequent, as: (iv. 224 ff.) 
muris, Catilli, rivis, Casini; (ix. 130 ff.) acerbis, ora, nobis, reporta; 
(x. 482 ff.) bella, fando, castra, Etrusco; (xiv. 510 ff.) tuto, petebas, 
undas, busto; (ibid. 537 ff.) ductus, remum, unum, victus. Notice 
the same rhyming with proper names: (iii. 597 ff.) Thylen, lucos, 
Afros, Idymen; (vii. 596 ff.) senecta, secunda, Arsen, Mahalcen, 
nomen, Adherben. Rhyme in three alternate lines is also found, as: 
(xvii. 63 ff.) refusas .... per auras... . per aras. 

The beginning of lines is also stressed by alliterative devices. 
Particles as hic, iam, and nunc, as well as relative and demonstrative 
pronouns, are not infrequently repeated. But of more interest are 
the lines beginning with the same letter, either successively or 
alternately. Notice: (xiv. 525 ff.) Ac, Avehere, Aetnaeo, Atque, and 
(xii. 295 ff.) At, Eventus, Allato, Erigitur, Ante, Dum, Dat; (i. 359 ff.) 
Ad, Haec, Attonito, Haec; (ii. 512-21) Ipsaque, Inde... .. Invadit, 
Immittitque, Implicat..... Insperatus. ... . It; (xiv. 641 ff.) 
Totque, Totum, Tum, Tot. These are extreme illustrations, yet they 
show the lengths to which initial stress is carried. Everywhere are 
examples, e.g. at a random opening of Silius: (vii. 439 ff.) Arguta, 
Audivit..... Tum, Tempora..... , By GM. as. De, 
Dumque. Not less noticeable is the similar use of successive conso- 
nants, either in regular or reversed order: (xv. 254 ff.) Tum, Sanguine, 
Hic, Ille; (ibid. 287 f.) Emathio, Fervebat; (ibid. 308 f.) Oeneasque, 
Promittens; (ibid. 326 f.) Feminea, Exin. This method in its extremes 
produces some curious results, as in the succession: (iv. 390) Ultima, 
Virbius, Xanthippus; and the omission of r from the following: (xiv. 
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328 ff.) Qui, Sustulerant, Per, Tanta, Ut; and (ibid. 476) Progeniem. 
. . « « Oryntos, Qualis, Transigitur. 
The chiastic arrangement of words is far less common, as: 
Iamque Ebusus Phoenissa movet, movet Arbacus arma [iii. 362]; 

Fert Boreas Eurusque refert molem profundi [iv. 322]; 

At postremus Atlas, Durius postremus in orbem [xvi. 401]. 
At times a word ending a line is repeated at the beginning of the next, 
e.g.: (ii. 323) vidi | Vidi; (iv. 107) idem | Idem; (i. 201) Athlas | 
Athlas. Verbs are sometimes at the beginning and at the end of 
successive lines, as: (vi. 239) Cedebant . ... premebat; (vii. 634) 
Venerat .. . . ferebat; (viii. 618) Ignosset . . . . videret. 

If the work of Silius had been the sole survivor of Latin epic 
poetry it would be held in more esteem. Though he brought together 
much of the best that was in Latin description, yet take from the 
Punica all that is historical and all that is suggested and there would 
be little left. His characters are largely the characters of others with 
enough change in portrayal to relieve him of the charge of plagiarism, 
even while retaining enough similarity in development to suggest the 
source from which he drew. His judgment in selection is generally 
good, though at times his picture has no special relevancy. Vergil 
(Aeneid x. 782) closes a little history of seven lines with these words: 

Sternitur infelix alieno vulnere caelumque 

Aspicit et dulcis moriens reminiscitur Argos. 
This apparently suggested the episode of Mopsus and his two sons 
(ii. 89-147), who, fato ductante, had come to Saguntum, and who, as 
Silius puts it, 

Paenitet heu sero dulcis liquisse penates. 
Here too, as another illustration, may be placed the story of Diomede, 
perfectly appropriate for Vergil (Aeneid xi. 253-93), but in Silius 
(xiii. 36-78) it has little interest. 

Silius seems to have kept constantly in mind the needs of the 
declaimer and made the most of alliterative devices. Besides this, 
he was free in the use of words of learned length, as Adyrmachidae, 
Gradivicola, Neptunicola, Arganthoniacus, Garamanticus, Polyda- 
manteus, Pygmalioneus, Tartessiacus. Of his seeking to arouse inter- 
est by verbal transformations one might well apply the words of Ovid 
(Metam. i. 1): fert animus mutatas dicere formas. As illustrations 
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take: (vii. 390) nosce Fabios certamine ab uno, and (i. 612) recti sacra 
cupido, neither of which needs a tag. Other metamorphoses of the 
words of Vergil, as: (i. 642) quantus crescit in armis, for (xi. 283) 
quantus in clipeum adsurgat, are interesting chiefly as indications of 
the power of a memory which had grasped such a multitude of verbal 
details. But he was interested as much in the history of Livy and 
the rhetoric of Lucan as in the poesy of Vergil, and blended their 
colors with a free hand, as (vii. 524): 
. . « . disiecto Minuci vecordia vallo 
Perdendi simul et perundi ardebat amore, 
the first part of which gives the experience of Caesar at Pharsalia, 
according to Lucan (vii. 332), while the last is from Livy (Praef. 12). 
Other elements from other poets are utilized in the same way, all 
indicative of wondrous care. Pliny contrasted the latter, cura, with 
ingenio, but Silius might have found for himself an incomparable 
characterization in the words of Horace (Odes iv. 2. 27 ff.): 
. «. « Ego apis Matinae 
More modoque 
Grata carpentis thyma per laborem 
Plurimum circa nemus uvidique 


Tiburis ripas operosa parvus 
Carmina fingo. 
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ARISTOTLE ON “COMING-TO-BE” AND “PASSING AWAY” 


By Pau. SHOREY 


Aristotle’s Politics is a textbook in the Harvard Law school. 
The King Edward professor of English at Cambridge University 
invites his students to devote a term to what our colleges style “the 
intensive” study of the Poetics. Formal logic can still be learned 
sufficiently well from the Aristotelian Organon. The Rhetoric would 
be generally acknowledged to be one of the best extant textbooks of 
the subject. Mi§ull, Sidgwick, Leslie Stephen, and other modern 
moralists still quote the Ethics, not merely as a historical document, 
but for substantive ideas, and valid distinctions. In these domains 
the experience of the Greeks and his own observation provided 
sufficient material for Aristotle’s schematizing, organizing, and 
analytic mind, and his results, though modifiable by our wider 
experience, can never be wholly superseded. In the physical sciences, 
with the partial exception of descriptive biology (the natural history 
of animals, etc.), the logical mill ground in vacuo. Aristotle’s 
physical treatises could never, like the Ethics and Poetics, be profitably 
studied for their content, by large classes of students. The De Caelo, 
as leading up to the cosmogony of Dante and the Middle Ages, has a 
certain historic interest. If the De Anima retains all its significance, 
it is because psychology is not, and never will be, a progressive science, 
as the chapter on the subject in Professor Thomson’s Outline of Science 
is enough to show. But modern knowledge has so far superseded 
the Physics, the Generation and Decay, and the Meteorology that their 
interest, even for the history of science, is but slight, unless we stretch 
the term to cover metaphysics. Only a student of metaphysics can 
be edified by the spectacle of so keen and high-soaring an intelligence 
beating in the void its wings in vain. 

Ignorant of facts and principles familiar to every modern school- 
boy student of ‘fourteen weeks in science,” Aristotle imperturbably 
deduces from a priori assumptions and the synonyms and idioms of 


the Greek language a general philosophy of what would now be 
[CuassicaL Paiteitoey XVII, October, 1922) 334 
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called physics and chemistry, and is rarely at a loss for a verbal 
explanation of any phenomenon that attracts his attention. “He 
corrupts physics with logic,’ said Bacon. ‘Everything that he 
affirms is false,’ was the thesis of another exasperated philosopher 
of the Renascence. ‘‘What more exquisite jargon could the wit of 
man invent,” asks Locke, “than the definition (of motion) the act 
of a being in power, so far forth as in power,” and a modern physicist 
would concur in this derogatory estimate if he opened the Generation 
and Decay and read that to learn or unlearn music is an @\Xoiwors of 
man, but a yévesis or PAopa of musical-man, or that if anything moves 
without being moved it would touch the object moved but not be 
touched by it (323 a 32), or that in so far as the accretion is the potenti- 
ality of quantified flesh it is growth and the increase of flesh, but 
in so far as it is merely the potentiality of flesh it is food and nutri- 
ment (322 a 26), or that the true cause of growth is the indwelling 
augmentative principle (322 a 12). It would be useless to remind 
him of Lord Kelvin’s avowal that after fifty years of teaching physics 
he knew no more of the ultimate structure of matter than when he 
began, or of Professor Thomson’s evasion, “‘the atom of every ele- 
ment is revealed as a particle of electricity. What electricity is 
itself we do not know.” In vain should we urge that Aristotle’s 
speculations on these matters are little less ingenious in suggestion 
or subtle in dialectic than the antinomies of Kant or Herbert Spencer’s 
Unknowable, or Judge Stallo’s concepts of modern physics. For the 
physicist as such is not interested in the dialectical analysis of his 
presuppositions, even as carried on by writers not unacquainted with 
the terminology and the results of recent science. Still less will he 
have the patience to disengage the anticipations of the modern meta- 
physics of science from the guesses of a writer who thought that the 
function of the brain was to cool the blood, and was unaware of the 
existence of oxygen. To measure the speculative value of thoughts 
imbedded in such a mass of childish error will be a task for the truly 
philosophical historian of Greek philosophy.! 


1Cf. Professor Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science”, p. 192: ‘‘A good deal that 
is suggestive with regard not only to space and time, but position and motion may 
still with caution be extracted from the Physics of Aristotle. .... The reader must 
not be discouraged by the unwarranted contempt expressed for Aristotle’s ideas of 
space and motion in George Henry Lewes’ Aristotle.” 
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All that I shall attempt in this philological journal is on the 
occasion of Professor Joachim’s excellent edition of the De Genera- 
tione! to put together a few notes, adumbrating what I conceive to 
be the right method of approach to one of Aristotle’s scientific 
treatises. 

A truly critical interpretation must not lose itself, either in denun- 
ciation of Aristotle’s errors, which may be taken for granted, or in a 
continuously apologetic exposition of the ingenuity and consistency 
of the system and the terminology. It must endeavor to explain the 
work by the history of Aristotle’s own mind. What did he pre- 
suppose? What did he know? How did he get to know it? How 
did he come to write this treatise? That, and not an abstract and 
didactic exposition of his entire philosophy, is the proper introduction 
to any particular book of Aristotle. To sum it briefly, then, the 
knowledge presupposed in all his works was the Platonic dialogues 
and his own Logic, Rhetoric, and Topics. To this must be added, 
for the ethical and political works, his observation of the life of fourth- 
century Athens; for the biological works his inheritance of the tradi- 
tion of Greek medicine; for the metaphysical and physical works, his 
study of the pre-Socratic philosophers. 

For the purposes of this treatise his assumptions may be reduced 
to his general conception of the physical universe, which he seems to 
have adopted early and never to have modified—a finite world exist- 
ing essentially unchanged from all eternity, the four elements in the 
sphere of change below the moon each having a natural place of its 
own to which it tends to move, a fifth element, immune to change, com- 
posing the stars and the heavens, the four causes, the derivation of the 
four elements from the four qualities—hot, cold, moist, and dry— 
the reality of instant and complete qualitative change, an underlying 
first matter, which is the potentiality of the four elements and all 
that comes from them, the distinction of potentiality and actuality 
as the pass-key to all metaphysical puzzles. 

These things he endeavors to demonstrate, some of them in this 
treatise, and some of them elsewhere. But it is evident that he does 
not get them from demonstration, but that they are the fixed pre- 
suppositions of his thinking throughout. He always employs them 

1 Cf. infra, p. 369. 
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in the criticism of other systems, and he cannot conceive other men’s 
ideas when they come into conflict with them. From his own logic 
he derives of course his penchant for the formal syllogism, and 
his habit of attributing errors and differences of opinion to false 
syllogisms.!_ More fundamental than this, however, is the topical 
method of arguing exhaustively for and against a thesis. This 
method, worked out in his Topics and in his Rhetoric, he himself 
employs in all his writings in the examination of the conflicting opin- 
ions of the people or the philosophers. He cannot forbear to treat 
every opinion of a Plato, an Empedocles, an Anaxagoras, a Democ- 
ritus, as a thesis to be assailed as in a courtroom, in all the forms and 
devices of controversy elaborated in his Topics. And he frequently 
interrupts the main course of his exposition to exercise his dialectical 
ingenuity in this way. The practice of this method undoubtedly 
multiplied his ideas and made him fertile and ingenious in the 
invention of arguments. But it also tempted him to find a place in 
his texts for all arguments good and bad, and so was the chief cause 
of the impression of captious sophistry which much of his criticism 
of his predecessors leaves upon the mind. Instead of confining him- 
self to what Empedocles or Plato probably intended to say, with due 
allowance for the part of metaphor and symbolism in their expression, 
he omits nothing that could be said against their statements, accepted 
literally, by an ingenious special pleader. 

The suggestion of this treatise, like its title, quite obviously 
came from Plato’s Phaedo, which lays down the principle that all 
things come into being from their opposites, speculates on the causa- 
tion of increase or growth, and canvasses the theories of the pre- 
Socratics. The treatise had, of course, other motives, as for example, 
the fuller deduction from the fundamental opposite qualities, of the 
four elements already deduced in the De Caelo from the doctrine of 
natural places and motions. After a brief analysis of the whole the 
chief aim of this paper will be to verify some of these introductory 
generalizations, and more especially to illustrate the dependence on 
Plato, to which Professor Joachim’s otherwise admirable commentary 
does something less than justice. 


1F.g., in the criticism of the Atomists, 317 a 2, with Joachim’s note, p. 84. The 
Aristotelian commentators make this more explicit; cf., e.g., Themistius on Physics 
4.1: d:a riy ayvoray rijs avriorpopys, and 4. 4: 6.’ &yvoway rv sv\dNoyiopar. 
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There are two books. The first is concerned chiefly with the 
precise meaning of coming-to-be and passin away, but we need the 
Greek terms, and the discrimination of genesis from alloiosis, and 
growth, and other forms of change, including mixis or mixture. The 
discussion often takes the form of a criticism of the pre-Socratics and 
Plato. The reality of qualitative change is for Aristotle a fact of 
experience and a fundamental assumption. It is something that all 
intelligent modern physicists are aware no juggling of unchangeable 
atoms or mechanistic theory can explain. Aristotle sometimes 
expresses sympathy for the scientific temper of the Atomists and it 
is sometimes, though I think wrongly, said that he himself explains 
the production of qualities by rarefaction and condensation. But 
that is not his real meaning. He is aware that quality and the 
changes of quality are ultimate facts of experience. We are no nearer 
a real explanation today, and Plato whose theory of elements com- 
posed of mathematical planes Aristotle thinks breaks down in its 
inability to account for qualities, slips in an unnoticed phrase, which 
shows that as usual he was entirely conscious of what he was doing. 
To his “probable” account of the way in which the physical elements 
produced pathemata (qualities as apprehended by us) he prefaces the 
statement mp@rov peév oty brapxev alcOnow det rots Neyouévos dei 
(Tim. 61 c), which in its entire context means that every mechanical 
and every mechanistic or purely physiological explanation of sense 
qualities presupposes a physiological psychology with all its meta- 
physical connotations. That is still a pertinent warning. The fact 
of qualitative change, then, is ultimate for Aristotle. While genesis is 
a complete transmutation of one thing into another (317 a 22); in 
alloiosis a perceptible substrate of the change persists (319 b 11). 
The distinctive feature of Aristotle’s definition is that the change is 
complete and may take place all at once, as when water passes into 
ice, or milk into cheese. The suggestion comes, perhaps, from Plato 
Parmenides 156c, 767’ obv peraSadd« with the answer, that the change 
takes place in that strange entity, the sudden, 7d éaigyns.1 The 
pre-Socratics, Aristotle thinks, lacked these clear-cut conceptions, 

1 Cf. Héffding, Philosophical Problems, p. 102, ‘‘The single instant in which, on 


the one side, stands a ‘no more,’ on the other side a ‘not yet,’ presents the problem in 
its whole intensity, an intensity which only the numbing power of custom can lessen.”’ 
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as they doubtless did. Aristotle himself, as Professor Joachim 
observes (pp. 194 and 198) does not consistently observe his own 
distinctions. He frequently uses yéveo.s in the broad Platonic sense 
that includes every form of yiyveo@at. 

Much of his somewhat captious criticism of his predecessors 
merely goes to show that they overlooked the distinctions embodied 
in his terminology, and that their other utterances were incompatible 
with their theories of matter if completely thought out. There is in 
fact no evidence that they had considered the problem of qualita- 
tive change very deeply or consistently, still less that they consciously 
played with the equivocal meanings of yiyveo@a which Plato em- 
ployed to blend the physical problem with the verbal problem of 
predication in the Phaedo and the Theaetetus. They merely denied 
the possibility of creation out of nothing, or of the destruction of 
substance, as Aristotle in fact also did, though he recognized that 
common parlance for convenience speaks of a am\q or absolute 
yéveots. (Cf. Joachim on 318 a 27 ff.) 

He here proceeds to complain that they do not conform to this 
extemporized classification; Anaxagoras did not understand his own 
“voice.”! For though he assumes many elements and not one, he 
says that gignesthai and apollusthai are the same as alloiousthai. 
Anaxagoras, in fact, does not say this in terms, and probably does not 
use the word alloiousthai at all.? Like the other pre-Socratics he is 
concerned only to reject the popular superstition that believes in 
absolute creation and destruction. What the Greeks mistake for that 
is only concretion and discretion. Some of the neo-Platonic com- 
mentators defend Aristotle by saying that concretion and discretion 
is genesis, for a pluralist, while the monist Anaximander could not 
recognize genesis in any sense. Professor Joachim seeks to justify 
Aristotle by the refinement that chremata, or things, in Anaxagoras 
had a different meaning (included qualities?). Aristotle extends his 


1314 a 13. The phrase is probably proverbial. In Physics 1, 4, the substance 
of the criticism is anticipated; there, however, éxxpivec@ar not &ddAolwors is the process 
by which the diversity of things is extracted from Anaximander’s &me:pov, and the 
phrase about Anaxagoras, not understanding himself does not occur. But Themistius 
introduces it into his paraphrase of the Physics passage. 


2 Professor Joachim does not raise this point; it is examined by Professor Heidel, 
“Qualitative Change in pre-Socratic Philosophy,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, 
XIX, 369. 
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criticism to Empedocles in a still more puzzling form. Empedocles, 
he thinks, ought to say that genesis differs from alloiosis, and he does 
once say it in the famous sentence, ‘‘There is no phusis of anything, 
but only mixis” (314 b 7).!. But he and all who postulate unchanging 
elements deny or cannot explain the fact of qualitative change. And 
Empedocles contradicts not only experience, but himself, for the ele- 
ments when united in the sphere cannot constitute an absolute unity 
unless they are fused and changed, and being unchangeable they 
cannot change. 

In these and similar criticisms Aristotle hopelessly tangles him- 
self up in the attempt to compel the pre-Socratics to think things out 
more fully than they did and to force his own definitions and distinc- 
tions upon them. All endeavors of modern scholars to disentangle 
this skein are foredoomed to failure. The most that would be possible 
would be a minute commentary on every phrase of Aristotle and on 
the probable meaning of his confused and ambiguous statements. 
The scientific logic of the Atomists, he thinks, is more consistent, and 
as usual he contrasts it with what he deems the unscientific fancies 
of Plato’s Timaeus, and his construction of the elements out of tri- 
angles and planes, which logically would reduce matter to points, 
that is, to nothing. Aristotle always affects to take this construction 
of the elements out of planes and triangles in the Timaeus literally, 
and brings his topical method of refutation against it. He ignores 
Plato’s explicit qualification (Timaeus 56 b) that he assumes solidity. 
TO pev THS Wupapidos orepedv yeyovds eldos mupds aroxetov. Plato 
knows as well as Professor J. A. Thomson that we have no real 
explanation of qualitative change. But here, as in the assumption of 
sensation already noticed, he leaves no obvious loopholes in his logic. 
Plato and the Atomists lead Aristotle on to a digression on the meta- 
physics of the divisibility of matter (316 b 317 a), which is neither 
better nor worse than that in Herbert Spencer’s Unknowable. From 
this he passes to a general discussion of the problem of becoming, 
followed by his own definition and discrimination of yéveows, aAXoiwats, 
and avéno.s, which his predecessors had confused. 

1 Professor Joachim without argument rejects Burnet’s interpretation of phusis 


here. He is unacquainted with the Chicago dissertation of Dr. Beardslee, The Use of 
Pbors in Fifth Century Greek Literature, where the entire matter is cleared up. 
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This so-called problem of becoming or coming-to-be cannot be 
made intelligible in abstract English terminology. As found in 
Aristotle, it involves in inextricable confusion real difficulties con- 
cerning the ultimate nature of matter and qualitative change, and 
verbal, not to say sophistical, puzzles, that turn on Greek idiom. 
We must think in Greek terms in discussing it. At least three 
meanings of ‘become out of” or “from” (yiyeo@a: €£) may be dis- 
tinguished: (1) The becoming of something out of nothing, which 
Aristotle says the earlier philosophers chiefly feared, and which he 
himself did not really admit. (2) Becoming in the physical sense, 
which may subdivide into (a) the becoming of a concrete thing, as 
a chair out of wood, or a statue out of stone, (b) the becoming of a 
quality or state, of or in the concrete thing, as, ‘“‘How camest thou 
speakable of mute?” or the becoming hot from cold, wise from igno- 
rant, red from yellow. (3) The logic of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, as 
employed in the Phaedo (102) and the Theaetetus (155) introduces 
another application of the phrase, which to those who will not adopt 
at least provisionally his language, seems a mere quibble. Socrates 
is smaller than Theaetetus, and larger than (say) Simmias. If we 
consider him in relation to Simmias, he becomes large from small, 
without undergoing any change. Plato, who plays masterfully with 
all systems and all philosophical languages, translates all forms of 
becoming, whether objective and real, or subjective and relative to 
our point of view, into a common terminology of predication in Greek, 
and explains the puzzle about Socrates’ changing without changing, 
in one philosophical dialect, in the Phaedo, and in another in the 
Theaetetus. There is no confusion in Plato’s mind or writings with 
regard to any of these meanings and becomings or becoming from. 
He no more than Aristotle or the pre-Socratics entertains the idea of 
a becoming out of absolute nothing. His Sophist is painfully explicit 
on the distinction between the relative not-being—the not being this 
or that, out of which a something else may become—and the absolute 
not-being, with which human thought and language can do nothing. 
And the language of the Republic, Euthydemus and Cratylus shows 
that Plato is clearly aware of the distinction, even when he allows 
himself to play, dramatically or rhetorically, with equivocation. 
Wilamowitz and others have denied this; but as they have made no 
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attempt to answer my specific arguments and interpretations, it 
would be a waste of paper for me to repeat them.! When Ktesippus 
grew angry at the Sophist’s argument, that if he wishes Klinias to 
become wise or ignorant he desires him to be what he is not, and not 
to be what he is, that is not to be, or to be annihilated. Socrates 
admonishes him not to quarrel about words. 

If Euthydemus knows a way to cause men not to be in a sense 
that makes them to be wiser, let us welcome his performance in 
whatever terms he may describe it.2, The apparent confusion in the 
Phaedo and Theaetetus of a physical change with a change in which 
the new predicate merely expresses the point of view of the speaker’s 
mind is a still more complicated matter. But a close study of the 
two passages wil] show that Plato himself is nowhere confused. He 
knows what he is doing. He is consciously adopting two extreme 
and diametrically opposed philosophical terminologies, and translating 
the same problem into the language of both. In the one Socrates is 
larger than Theaetetus this year and smaller next year, because of 
the indwelling presence of the ideas of largeness and smallness. In 
the other, all things being relative, and there being no fixed substance, 
the sick Socrates is a different entity from the well Socrates, and 
Socrates next year is not the same as Socrates this year. Socrates- 
compared-with-Simmias is a different thing from Socrates-compared- 
with-Theaetetus. 

Aristotle’s own thought is also probably fairly clear in this 
matter, except of course, in so far as a real explanation of qualitative 
change still baffles our science. Confusion begins only with the 
application of Aristotle’s rigid definitions of yéveo.s and d&\dolwors 
to his captious criticism of the pre-Socratics and Plato. It was 
impossible for Aristotle to recognize, or admit, the extent of his 
indebtedness to, or his agreement with, Plato. Throughout his writ- 
ings he re-explains the equivocation of the absolute and the relative 
uy Ov, with no distinct recognition that Plato had anticipated him. 
Though his doctrine of the four causes is plainly derived from Plato, 
he repeatedly asserts that Plato overlooks the efficient cause. 


1 Cf. my Unity of Plato’s Thought, pp. 53 ff., and Wilamowitz, Platon, I, 557; II, 204. 
? Euthydemus 283, 285 A. 
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The poetical language of the Timaeus irritated him, and he could 
not or would not see how slight, in view of the ultimate inconceiv- 
ability of space and matter, was the difference between Plato’s space, 
a mysterious entity apprehended by bastard reasoning, the ravdexés, 
or mother of all generation, on which the ideas of the four elements 
impress themselves in some mysterious manner, and his own first 
matter, the potentiality of all the elements, but incapable of existing 
apart in actuality. And to return to our problem of coming-to-be, he 
regarded every deviation from his own terminology in Plato as a 
failure to apprehend the ideas and distinctions which for himself 
were inseparable from that terminology. There is little doubt, then, 
about Aristotle’s general meaning. The task of interpretation is 
to determine in particular utterances the amount of confusion and 
misconception that results from his determination to put his prede- 
cessors in the wrong. 

Plato, in the Timaeus, sets forth in poetical imagery the relation 
between the visible elements in a world of mutability, on the one 
hand, and space and the Ideas on the other. As contrasted both 
with the Ideas and with space, the elements as we know them are 
unreal and impure. Ideal fire is a determinate entity, but of any 
fire presented to our senses in the flux of mutability, we cannot safely 
pronounce that it definitely is this or that. It is only a portion of 
space, firely qualified—that has taken on some of the quality of fire 
in so far as it has been able to receive in some mysterious way the 
imitations of the true fire that are impressed upon it—that enter into 
it and pass away. It is a such, but not a this or that. We should 
reserve all terms that imply reality and stability for the portion of 
space thus qualified, and not predicate them of the fleeting qualities 
that come and go. 

Now as a physical doctrine this does not greatly differ from Aris- 
totle’s conception of the relation of the elements as they fall under 
our observation, to the elements in their ideal purity and to the first 
matter that is their potentiality. But the metaphysical and poetical 
terminology conveys a very different impression. The language in 
which Plato contrasts the world of generation with eternal changeless 
space here is nearly that which he elsewhere employs to contrast 
the things of generation with the ideas. He has been driven, however 
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reluctantly, to posit another eternal, unchanging reality beside the 
Ideas. As I have elsewhere said,' he is confronted by the difficulty 
of which Berkely speaks in his Principles of Human Knowledge (sec. 
117), the alternative of thinking “either that real space is God, or 
else that there is something beside God which is eternal, uncreated, 
infinite, indivisible, immutable.” Plato illustrates his meaning by a 
comparison. If an artisan continually fashions transitory shapes out 
of a mass of, say, gold, it would be safer to designate them as gold 
than by the names of the impermanent forms. This means little 
more than that space or the mother of generation plays in his system 
essentially the same réle as that of Substance in Spinoza, I’ étendu in 
Descartes, the &re.pov in Anaximander, or the first matter in Aris- 
totle—with the difference of course that the Ideas are always in the 
background as the real cause of the modifications of the one substance. 
Returning to the question in a later passage of our treatise, Aristotle, 
however, by pressing the illustration and applying his own terminology 
to it, finds occasion to cavil. Nothing is defined in the Timaeus, he 
complains (329 a 13ff.). We are not told whether the ravéexés is 
separable from the elements (can exist by itself in reality and not 
merely in thought). Nor does Plato make any use of it in Physics, 
though his illustration from gold implies that it is the bwoxeiuevor, or 
underlying substance of all things. Again, to press the image still fur- 
ther, Plato’s language is incorrect. Objects made of gold are, properly 
speaking, not gold but golden. This is a point of Greek usage and his 
own technical terminology which Aristotle expounds several times. 
We must distinguish the becoming out of matter yiyveoOa é& Ans as 
when a statue becomes out of a stone, and becoming from a privation, 
as white from black, well from sick, wise from ignorant. Aristotle 
admits that the point of view may change, and that the stone may 
be thought of, not as the matter, but as the privation of the form of 
the statue, and that there are other considerations that may confuse 
Greek usage. But normally the distinction holds, and involves a 
further consequence. In a yiyveoOar €€ iAns we sometimes do not 
designate the result by the name of the matter, but by a derived 
adjective, not gold, but golden. In a yiyveoO@a é& orepnoews we do 
not predicate of the result an adjective derived from the é& ob. Of a 
1 Amer. Jour. Phil., IX, 298. 
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man become well from sick we do not predicate sick, or any derivative 
of sick, but we may still call him a man, which is the substratum 
implied in the change. Our treatise applies these refinements to 
the censure of the Timaeus passage thus: Plato’s “gold” is wrong 
because, while in a case of a\Aciwors we may still call the result gold, 
in a case of yéveois and @0opa we cannot, for the substance is com- 
pletely transmuted and lost. Now for Aristotle the transmutations 
of the elements are literally yevéoers; one element disappears, and 
another takes its place. For this purpose Aristotle does not treat 
his potential first matter as an underlying substance. We need not 
raise the question whether and how far he thus violates the funda- 
mental principle of the pre-Socratics that nothing can come from 
nothing. In comparing the transformations of the elements, then, 
to the reshaping of a lump of gold which still remains gold, Plato, 
Aristotle argues, confuses a yéveo.s with what would be at the most 
an d\dolwats in the looser sense of the word. His imagery, then, is 
misleading. But, to waive that point, Aristotle perhaps further 
means that he should have said golden, not gold.! 

All explanations of change in the larger sense—generation and 
decay, alteration and growth—depend on the theory of the elements, 
which will be expounded in the next book (328 b 26 ff.). But all 
theories either of the generation of the elements themselves or of the 
generation of things out of the elements involve certain concepts 
which must be clarified first (322 b). These are: concretion and 
discretion, that is mixture and its opposite, and action and passion 
(being acted upon), which in turn involve the ideas of contact or 
touch. Aristotle discusses first contact (323 a), somewhat verbally 
and dialectically, then at greater length action and passion, then 
mixture. The question whether action and passion take place 
between likes or unlikes (323 b 324) takes him back to the theories of 
his predecessors again, especially to the Atomists, Empedocles and 


10Qn the whole topic, see my note on Timaeus 50a, in Amer. Jour. Phil., X, 
63, and Joachim, on 329 a 17-21 (pp. 197-98). I do not know whether he has 
read my note, and it does not matter. I there say that Aristotle’s criticism is that 
Plato has veiled an obscurity in his doctrine by using a case of &AXolwots to illustrate 
what is really yéveovs in the strict sense. Professor Joachim writes, p. 198, ‘‘ Plato 
would then be criticized for extending a terminological usage which is correct in the 
example of the gold, and the works fashioned out of it, to an instance of yéveois, where 
it is no longer applicable.” 
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Plato. He again expresses his admiration of the consistency and 
scientific temper of the Atomists and in an often quoted passage 
finds the origin of Atomism in Leucippus’ endeavor to meet the argu- 
ments of the Eleatics against a plural and mutable world. The 
passage (325 a 23 ff.) is in Ritter and Preller and all the histories of 
Greek philosophy, and I need not tell the story again. Aristotle 
proceeds to argue that the Empedoclean theory of body, composed of 
four unchangeable elements, penetrated with pores, if thought out, 
leads to a doctrine of void and indestructible particles, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from Atomism. Empedocles does not do what Plato 
in the Timaeus says is necessary, and account for the origin of the 
four “elements” themselves.! Though Aristotle, as we have seen, 
does not accept Plato’s own explanation, he is willing to use this 
postulate that the “elements” must be explained as a whip for 
Empedocles. And the fact that Plato’s theory dispenses with empty 
space serves him as an argument against the pores of Empedocles and 
the void of the Atomists. Atoms, then, under whatever disguise, are 
really unthinkable.? 

The discussion of mixture (327 a 30 ff.) cannot be made quite 
clear because Aristotle’s own thought is not perfectly clarified. 
Without any knowledge of chemical facts he is struggling toward 
the idea of chemical combination as opposed to mechanical synthesis. 
Even the modern atomic and molecular theory of chemical combina- 
tion would not satisfy him; for that in the last analysis is only a 
mechanical synthesis of immutable particles. And the practical 
chemist ignores the problem presented in Plato’s acute remark already 
quoted that all such theories take for granted our sensations. Com- 
mixture, Aristotle concludes (328 b 22), is the unity of things altered 
in commixtion. This verbal definition throws us back on the ulti- 
mate problem of qualitative change. It does not explain how the 
postulate on which Aristotle insists (327 b 28) that the altered con- 
stitutents must be recoverable in the original form, can be realized. 
That problem was left for modern chemistry, or his own theory of 
the elements, to solve or evade. It is hard to follow Aristotle’s 
imperfect thought here. In what process known to him were the 
elements of a true (chemical) mixture recoverable? What does he 

1325 b 20-25. 2 326 a ff.; cf. De Caelo 305 b 1-3. 
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mean by saying that a drop of water in ten thousand measures of 
wine is not mixed, but dissolved and changed into water? The 
language recalls expressions in Plato’s Timaeus.!. Does any defi- 
nite physical conception underlie the statement that a little tin, 
mingled with copper, operates as a disembodied quality, and dis- 
appears in the mixture, leaving only a trace of color (328 b 12)? 
Is it a real or a verbal argument to object to Anaxagoras’ “ All things 
were (mixed)together”’ that they couldn’t be mixed unless they first 
existed apart, and that “all things” include qualities which cannot 
exist apart (327 b 20)? And is it an explanation or an evasion of the 
difficulty to bring in the universal pass-key of potentiality and actu- 
ality, and say that in the mixture the changed elements are actually 
altered, but potentially what they were (327 b 25)? It all depends, 
as we have said, on the validity of the explanation of this potentiality 
supplied by our theory of the elements. This, as given in book two, 
is a development of the account in the De Caelo, and is to be found in 
any textbook of the history of philosophy. All generation, Aristotle 
repeats, is from opposites. This can only mean opposite qualities. 
For a permanent substratum is implied in the very fact and defini- 
tion of change. This potentiality of change is Aristotle’s first matter, 
which he opposes to all pre-Socratic theories and to a very unfair 
interpretation of Plato’s mother and receptacle of all generation in 
the Timaeus.? 

The fundamental opposite qualities are fourteen. Aristotle dis- 
misses heavy and light, hard and soft, viscid and brittle, rough and 
smooth, thick and thin as not relevant because they do not involve 
action and passion. There remain warm cold, and wet and dry. 
The possible combinations of these, eliminating the conjunction of 
incompatible opposites, are warm and dry, fire, warm and moist, 
air, cold and moist, water, cold and dry, earth (330 b). This ingenious 
scheme saves the phenomena and explains the transmutation of all 
the elements into one another, including earth which Plato’s system 
excluded from the cycle of change. Air becomes fire by the sub- 
stitution of dry for moist. For fire to become water it must pass 

1Cf. 328 a 26, weraBadrer els 7d parody with Tim. 57 b, EuvicracOar—els rv Tod 
Kparovrros lééapv. 


2 See my Interpretation of the Timaeus, Amer. Jour. Phil., IX, 416. 
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through the intermediate stage of air. Empedocles’ theory of 
unchanging elements, Aristotle repeats, is not really conceivable in 
physical terms; it cannot explain the facts of change. Aristotle’s 
own theory, he thinks, does. The obliquity of the ecliptic, causing an 
inequality in the distribution of heat and cold, from the friction of 
the movements of the heavenly bodies, brings about a perpetual inter- 
changing of the elements and prevents their settling down each into 
its own place, and so bringing the process of change to an end (337 a). 
So much for the changes of the elements themselves. But what of 
the infinite variety of variously qualified things in the world, pro- 
duced by combinations of the elements? Can the theory explain 
that? This is the ultimate problem of qualitative change, and as 
was to be expected Aristotle cannot attain to perfect clarity. All 
bodies in the world of change contain a mixture of the four elements 
(334 b 31). This he proves to his own satisfaction and confirms as 
Anaxagoras did his theory by the fact that organic bodies find nourish- 
ment for all their parts, in all kinds of food, but not in any one ele- 
ment (335 a 12). Without going into further detail he seems to take 
it for granted that the blending of different degrees and potencies of 
the qualities of all the elements in such mixtures would account for 
the infinite diversity of qualities in the world. And so he passes on 
to reconsider the causes of generation and decay generally, and the 
reason why the process is eternal.!. This takes him back to his own 
theory of the four causes, as expounded in the physics and meta- 
physics. Plato (in the Phaedo), he unfairly argues (335 b 10 ff.), 
ignored the moving or efficient cause, and assumed that the idea or 
formal cause impressed itself somehow on matter. The pre-Socratics, 
he repeats, generally overlooked the formal cause (335 b 35). His 
own theory is an exhaustive and adequate account of all causation. 
The ultimate efficient cause of the changes below the moon is, as 
already explained, the obliquity of the ecliptic. The process is 
eternal because the revolutions of the heavens never cease. A final 
chapter, which may be regarded as an appendix, discusses the old 
problem of necessity and its various meanings. 


It is beginning to be recognized that in the mental and moral 
sciences an explanation of its relation to Plato, such as Finsler gives 


1Cf. infra, p. 352. 
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for the Poetics, or Burnet for the Ethics,' is almost a complete interpre- 
tation of any Aristotelean treatise. Aristotle’s indebtedness to his 
teacher is much less and less obvious in the scientific works. But 
even here, though Aristotle himself stresses the divergences and 
though the systematic elaboration of the detail is his own, the indebt- 
edness for large ideas, points of view, problems, distinctions, and 
terminology is much greater than appears from the explicit mention 
of Plato’s name or quotation of his words. This has been so generally 
overlooked that it may be worth while to collect the evidence from 
our treatise and thus show how even Professor Joachim has missed 
some shades of meanings that a reference to the relevant Platonic 
passages would have brought out. To begin with he does not seem 
to think it worth while to mention that the very title of the book is a 
phrase of the Phaedo? as the title of Malebranche’s Recherche de la 
Vérité is a phrase out of Descartes. Yet it points us at once to the 
fact that the dominant idea that all generation is in some sense out 
of opposites is also taken from the Phaedo. 

From the Phaedo, too (e.g., 96 d ff.), comes much of the phrasing 
of the problem of growth (321 a 30). This is obscured by the fact 
that Plato is not discussing nourishment or organic growth specifically, 
but the question of relative size and augmentation.* Aristotle, as 
usual noticing only differences, complains (315 a 29) that Plato 
(sc. in the Timaeus) considers the generation of the elements only. 
The question why the process of change and generation goes on for- 
ever (317 b 35, 318 a 17, 336 a 29) also originates in the Phaedo,‘ 
though Aristotle and his editor refer only to the Timaeus. These 
and similar suggestions from the Phaedo are combined with hints 
from other dialogues. The Cratylus and Theaetetus contribute the 
fundamental distinction of the two kinds of change or motion, as 
Plato calls it, namely transference and alteration. From the Euthy- 
demus (283 d, 285 a) comes the verbal puzzle that to become wise and 
so not to be ignorant is not a case of becoming and passing away 
absolutely (318 a 35, 319 a 9 Met. 994 a 30). 


1Cf. also ‘‘The Idea of Good,” University of Chicago Studies, I, 269. 
295 e; cf. Met. 988 b 26. 


3 But in 70 b, he uses the Aristotelean terms adgénots and PGiots, and, as Aristotle 
does, when he forgets his definition, subsumes them under yéveots. 


4 Cf. infra, p. 352. 
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The Lysis (214 b) supplies the classification of pre-Socratic thinkers 
into those who attribute action and passion to likes and to unlikes 
(323 b I). Add to these ideas the explicit references to the Timaeus, 
noted in part by Professor Joachim, and it is apparent how great a 
gap the removal of all suggestions derived from Plato would leave 
in the treatise. A resurvey of the whole in order will bring this out 
more fully, and give opportunity to discuss Professor Joachim’s 
interpretation of some doubtful points. 

314 a 5 xwpls Gorep duwpicrar Kal rots dvduao.. Despite the 
modern commonplace that the Greeks, knowing only one language, 
could not distingulsh ideas from words, Plato often insists on the 
distinction. Republic 471 b seems to anticipate Aristotle’s phrasing 
@orep kai dvouaterar. 

314419. ‘There is no evidence that Anaxagoras used the term 
duotouepn.”’ Plato Protagoras 329 de, is presumptive evidence that 
he did not. 

314 b 37 ért 8 bpolws avayKaiov eivar TovTo Kal dd\dolwow. This, 
which Professor Joachim thinks not very clearly expressed, is a 
reproduction of a common Platonic argument, which occurs, e.g., in 
Phaedo 77 a, eis 76 dpoiws eivar, etc. For the anagkaion cf. 76 e. 

315 a 18, Joachim reads od yap 6) wip ye kal y7 Kai bdwp dvra ey 
jv 70 wav. Becker’s reading érz dvra could be supported by a refer- 
ence to Symposium 187 a, ék d:adepopévwv Err elvar, which is also used 
to puncture a bubble of pre-Socratic paradox. 

315 b 10-15, neither Philoponus nor Joachim observes that Aris- 
totle’s interpretation of the philosophy of Democritus here goes 
back to Plato. The two main points, raAnOés év 7@ daivecPar and 
bdws Erepov daiverbar évds peraxiynbévros, are plainly suggested by 
the Theaetetus, whatever be the source of the illustration “Tragedy 
and comedy are composed of the same letters.” Cf. Theaetet. 159 b, 
Tov dobevoivta Twxparn Sdrov Toiro héyeis, SAw exeivyw TH WyreivovTe 
Zwxparea, with 158 e, ddd’ Sdws érepov, and many other passages. 
The dependence on the Theaetetus of this line of thought in 
Aristotle could be further illustrated by the discussion of the 
Pythagorean measure in the Metaphysics 1005-6. 

318 a 17, the question 6:4 ri wor’ obk avnAwrar TadaL Kal Ppovdor 
76 way is plainly an echo of Phaedo 72 c, uy obxi mavra Karavadwifvar 
eis TO TOVavaL. 
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320 b 34, Antréov 57) wadXov olov arropuévous Tis CnThoeEws EE apxis, 
motov TLvds OVTOS. .... Ta airva (nrovwev. Joachim writes, “‘ Prob- 
ably waddXov goes with arrouévous. Cf. Rhet. 1358 a 8.” The con- 
struction in the Rhetoric is doubtful. But Plato Laches 189 e 
pardrdov é€& dpxis ein dv seems to me decisive.!_ What follows is merely 
the frequent Platonic principle that we must define a thing before we 
answer other questions about it: Cf., e.g., Laches 190 b; Rep. 354 ce. 

321 a 30, rérepov @ rpooriBerat, to which Joachim objects, “It is 
not really rpda0eo.s but more like pists,” was suggested by Phaedo 
101 d, rHv rpdcbeow airiar eivat. 

336 b 16, TAarwy év rats diaipeow, TO yap wéoov pwlypya Tote. 
Professor Joachim’s long and useful note on the alleged work of Plato, 
the Diaireseis, concludes with the suggestion that the specific refer- 
ence here is to the formation of the world-soul, in Tim. 35a ff. May 
not Aristotle rather be thinking of the classifications of the Philebus, 
which Plato repeatedly described as “divisions”’ (20 a, 20 ¢, 23 ¢, 23 e) ? 
The subject-matter is more relevant, and the third element of the 
division is 76 wecxrév of the other two terms wépas and Gzepor (25d, 
cf. 23c). On the diairesis problem generally, see my note, on Timaeus 
48 e, Amer. Jour. Phil., X, 63. 

336 b 18, mas... . Bios perpeirar wrepiddw, cf. Plato Republic 
546 a-c, yevvnT@ tepiodos, etc. 

337 b 14, et olxia Oeuédor, ei 5¢ ToUTo mydOv. This reasoning is 
from a passage of the Cratylus, that greatly influenced Aristotle (389). 
The challenge to all materialistic psychologies (334 a 11), “How, 
then, will the modifications of the soul take place—music, memory, 
forgetting ?”’ repeats in essence Plato’s argument (Phaedo 93 c) that if 
the soul is a harmony it must admit. the 744m of harmony and no 
others. Similarly Aristotle argues that it must have the 746n of 
material elements and these only. The problem ris airia roi 
yéveow dei elvar and the Lucretian answer, 318 a 23 that the death 
of one thing is the birth of another come from the half-jesting passage 
of the Phaedo on the generation from opposites, “If all things fell 
asleep,” says Socrates, “and there were no corresponding awakening, 
Endymion would be nowhere.” The apparently identical inquiry, 
336 a 16 ff., is not quite the same thing, but concerns the continuity 
of the process of generation. The question there is not why material 

1Cf. my note on Timaeus 48 d in Amer. Jour. Phil., X, 62. 
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does not fail in infinite time, but why the process does not run down. 
Aristotle’s solution is the same, 7) eis &\Anda per aBaors, caused by the 
revolution of the heavens and the obliquity of the ecliptic. Aristotle 
(337 a 8) refers to the problem as the “difficulty which some have 
raised”’ as to why the elements have not become sifted out in endless 
time and settled down each in its own place. Mr. Joachim com- 
ments, “It is not known who these people were.” But the reference 
is clearly to Timaeus 58 a. Plato adds his own explanation of the 
continuity of the process (étagwfouévn yéveots 58 c) which of course 
Aristotle does not accept. 

Finally, no one seems to have observed that the concluding page 
is intended as a refutation of the argument for personal immortality 
in Plato’s Phaedo. From the general principle that things come into 
being from their opposites Socrates infers that the living come from 
the dead as the dead from the living, and that our souls exist in Hades 
before they are born again here. Aristotle replies that the cycle of 
causation which we observe in nature does not apply to men and 
animals as individuals but only as types. otk dvakauTrovowr eis 
avbrovs Wore TaN YiyvedOar Tov a’Tov. The argument in itself would 
perhaps prove little. What confirms the reference to the Phaedo is 
Aristotle’s repeated use in this connection of kikAw and avaxayTreup, 
for Plato writes, 72 b, ei yap un del dvramodiboin . . . . womepel KiKNW 
TmepudvTa Gd’ eieta tis ein ) Yéveois ... . Kal wy avakadprror 
may, etc., where the further correspondence is to be noted between 
Plato’s eifeia tis ein 4 yéveors and Aristotle’s eis e00.... 7 
vyéveots. I am not unaware that Aristotle goes on to apply the 
kvkXos to causation in a somewhat different sense from that in the 
Phaedo, and more nearly resembling the use of the word in Republic! 
474 A. But the general parallelism of the thought, supported by 
the verbal] identities, justifies us in adding this passage to the many 
conscious reminiscences of the Phaedo in our treatise. 


1See my note. Class. Phil., V, 505. Cf. also Tim. 49 c, xbkdos riv yéveow. 
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PHILOLAUS, FRAGMENT 6, DIELS. STOBAEUS i. 21. 460 


The passage purports to be an excerpt from a work of Philolaus entitled 
mepi xoopov, and has therefore been subjected to scrutiny both by general 
editors of Stobaeus and by collectors of the fragments of Philolaus. Among 
the former are such well-known names as Heeren, Gaisford, Meineke, and 
Wachsmuth; while chief among the latter are Mullach (followed by Ritter 
et Preller), Boeckh, Schaarschmidt, Bywater, and H. Diels in the first 
volume of his Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. 

Boeckh argued that all the fragments of Philolaus were genuine, and 
Zeller accepted all but those taken from a work called epi yvyjs; Valentine 
Rose and Professors Bywater and John Burnet have held that they were all 
spurious; and Diels considers some of them genuine, some doubtful, and 
some certainly false. The question of authenticity depends partly on 
linguistic factors and partly on the thought, but the two phases are inex- 
tricably tied up together owing to the extreme corruption of the text. Your 
emendations are bound to reflect your interpretation of the author’s meaning, 
and vice versa; so that there is no escape from going round in an endless 
circle. It is thus necessary to define one’s attitude on the general subject 
before attacking any particular fragment. 

My own view is that all the fragments which Diels accepts and possibly 
some of the others are genuine; that they set forth a doctrine which is con- 
sistent in its various aspects—as consistent as Pythagorean doctrines ever 
were; and that this doctrine is a development of earlier Pythagoreanism 
to meet the tendencies then current in philosophy. It thus can be fitted 
into its proper chronological place in the development of Pythagoreanism 
as well as in the larger current of Greek philosophy. 

Diels reads for the first sentence of his fragment 6 as follows: 

mepi d¢ piavos Kal dppovias dde Eyer’ & pev €oTw Tdv mpaypatwr aids éooa 
kal aira pev ad vows Oeiav ye Kal ovK dvOpwrivny évdéxerar yvOow mréov ya 7) 
Ott ody oldv 7’ Hv ovbey Tav édvTwy Kal yryvwoKdpevov bp’ dpav ya yeverOar wy 
bmapxovoas Tas éotois THY mpaypatuv, e& Sv cvvérta 6 Kdcpos, Kai TOV mepat- 
vovTwv Kal TOV dieEipwr. 

The general topic of the passage is @vots xai dppovia. The former is the 

generic word for the real essence or nature of the world, and is used by 

various authors with differing connotations according to their particular 

views. Here it is immediately defined in a Pythagorean sense by the addi- 
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tion of dppovia, which according to the fragments was the active, creating, 
regulating force in nature (frags. 1, 2, 7, 10). In the next phrase, however, 
it is similarly linked with éorw. éor& rdv mpayyarwv is an emendation of 
Boeckh’s, on the basis of ray éor& rév rpayparwv Archytas ap. Stobaeusi. 714. 
éorw is a Doric form from the root és (evi), but does not appear to be a 
dialect equivalent for ovoi, as Doric has also dota. In the fragment of 
Archytas, éorw is defined as tAy substance, and as such is distinguished from 
Geds creative artist and from popde creative art or model. An examination 
of the fragments of Philolaus tends to establish a similar significance for 
éorw; thus at the end of the passage quoted above, the author speaks of the 
éorw of things, out of which (things) the ordered universe arose, and this 
éorw is described as underlying (téaapxoveas) the world that we see and know. 
This can hardly mean anything but the basic stuff or matter. Now Pro- 
fessor Burnet on other evidence has shown that “what distinguished the 
Pythagoreanism of this period from its earlier form was that it sought to 
adapt itself to the new theory of ‘elements,’” of which Empedocles was the 
chief exponent.! The twelfth Philolaic fragment of Diels expressly mentions 
the four Empedoclean elements and joins them with the “hull of the sphere,” 
a phrase which even Professor Burnet, though holding the fragments to be 
spurious, acknowledges as “‘a genuine Pythagorean expression.’? If then 
Philolaus took over the elements, éorw in the present passage would signify 
the material substance of the world, existing as earth, air, fire, and water. 
And the author would thus imply that nature @vots had two aspects—the 
one active dppovia, the other material éorw. 

Since then éorw is one side of dvois, the two notions linked together in the 
phrase 4 pév €orw . . . . kal avira pév & pvors express only one idea in the 
author’s mind and are thus used with a singular verb. The second pe is 
resumptive and confirmative of the first; together they introduce the dis- 
tinction between the material dvous or éorw, treated in the present sentence, 
and the active @vous or dppovia, treated in the next sentence beginning ézet dé. 

The expression A¢ov ya 7 dtu, read by Boeckh and Diels, is not as difficult 
as it first appears; and it is far better than wAéovra 4, which occurs in one 
manuscript, and than wAdv ya 7, which Wachsmuth gives. A¢ov must be 
taken as an adverb modifying évdzyerax, though it may be better translated 
with yvéouw. Professor A. A. Bowman has suggested to me that the ér: clause 
be taken closely with yvaow, or that rv ywOow be supplied after 7 from the 
preceding. The phrase would then be rendered: “no more at any rate 
than the knowledge that.” 

It is in this or clause that the greatest difficulty of the whole passage 
lies. The manuscripts are read as follows: drt ody olov tiv oiOen Tav éovTwr 
Kai yeyvworxopevon id’ dpov yeyverba (Vat. yevéoOm). Everyone is agreed that 
olov rnv should be corrected to ofov r’ Hv (or the Doric js). Boeckh keeps 


1 Burnet, Harly Greek Phil.?, p. 339. 2 Ibid., p. 341. 
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ytyvwoKxonevwy but writes yvwoOjpyev for yeyvéobau, and this is accepted by 
Meineke. Diels and Wachsmuth emend thus: yeyvwoxdpevov . . . . yevér Oat. 
Hence all these revisions make the action following ofov r’ jv one of knowing, 
and the translation would be as follows: ‘‘The real substance of things, 
being eternal, and indeed nature in itself admits of divine, but not human, 
knowledge, no more (human knowledge) at any rate than the knowledge that 
it would not be possible for anything . . . . to be (become, on the reading 
of Diels and Wachsmuth) known, were it not for the underlying substance 
of things. .... is 

Apart from the violence of the change from yeyvo6a to yvwoOjpev, and 
the awkwardness of the periphrasis yeyvwoxdpevov yevéoOa, the passage is 
made almost self-contradictory by these emendations. We start with the 
assumption that real substance cannot be known and end with the assertion 
that this substance makes existing things known. And furthermore this 
doctrine that existing things could not be known without substance is in 
contradiction with another fragment (4, Diels), which says that they could 
not be known without number. Substance is a condition of existence; 
number is a condition of knowledge. But if we keep yeyywoxopevwy and 
read yevéoOa: we do no violence to the text, we get a decent Greek sentence, 
and we change the main topic from knowledge to existence, which is far more 
consistent with the title repi @icvos xai dppovias and with the meaning of the 
whole fragment. The only change from Diels’s reading would be from 
yryvwokdpevov to yeyvwoxopevwr, which is the form in the manuscripts; but 
the difference of meaning which this produces is very great. The whole 
sentence would then go: ‘“‘the real substance of things, being eternal, and 
indeed nature in itself admits of divine, but not human, knowledge, no more 
at any rate than our knowledge that it would not be possible for anything 
that now exists and is known by us even to come into being, if it were not 
for this underlying substance of the things (both limiting and unlimited) 
from which the ordered universe was constructed.” 

Zeller, after having advocated several different emendations of this 
passage, finally adopted yyvwoxopévwv . . . . yevéoOar in the fifth German 
edition of his Philosophie der Griechen (1, 346, n. 1), so that the reading which 
I am advocating is really his. It would be perhaps easier to correct yeyvéoOae 
to yiyvecba, but that would at the same time make it much more difficult to 
explain the yevéoOy of the Vatican MS. The same line of reasoning also would 
tell against Diels’s ya yevéoOa. In other words, it is easier to explain both 
yeyveoOar and yevéoOn as independent corruptions of an original yevéoOa 
than of an original yyveoOa: or ya yevéoOar. I would accordingly drop the ya 
before yevéoOa: in Diels’s text for this reason and because it gives a wrong 
color to the phrase id’ dyav. 

We must be careful to understand what Philolaus means by this yevéo@au. 
In the first part of the present fragment, he says that the substance of things 
is eternal, and thus he takes his stand squarely on the fundamental postulate 
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of all Greek cosmology: ex nihilo nihil fit. Hence yevéo6ac must refer to 
the formation of individual things out of the eternal stuff, and its subject 
ovfiy ray éovrwv is in line with this interpretation. In the latter part of the 
passage the author uses the expression ovvéora 6 xéapos, by which he means 
that the ordered universe which we see is a construction. The action which 
brought it about is spoken of in different fragments under the terms dépyox6n, 
ovvappoxOn, ovyxexAcioOa. Hence yevéoba here is the generic word for the 
process of fitting together or harmonizing the different primary elements 
(épxac) into particular objects which can be known. 

The significance of the whole passage would then be this: we really know 
only things that have number, that is, measurable form; and hence we 
cannot know the underlying substance of these things, for that does not 
admit of human measurement. But, though we do not know it, we may be 
said to know about it, and we may be theoretically certain that it forms the 
basis of existing knowable objects, since these objects could not exist without 
substance. The subject of the whole fragment is nature or the conditions of 
existence, and Philolaus is trying to show how the ordered universe that 
we know came into its present condition. It arose, he says, by the action 
of harmony on a basic substance, which we do not know but must infer. 
This substance consisted of different primary elements, and harmony fitted 
these together in such a way that nature vous turns out to be an ordered 


world koopos. 
RoBertT Scoon 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


NOTE ON ISOCRATES’ NICOCLES 21 


There is a difficulty in the text of Isocrates’ Nicocles 21, which none of 
the editors has noted. The passage is as follows: rots yap xowois of pév ds 
idiors, of 8’ ws GAAOTpiows mpowéexover Tov votv. It is one of a long series of 
antitheses (extending through 18-21) which set forth the advantages of the 
rule of kings over that of citizens in a democracy or an oligarchy. The 
meaning here, as the context shows, mv st be: kings give attention to affairs 
of state as if they were their own concern; citizens in other governments, 
as if they were the concern of others. But in all the other antitheses in the 
midst of which this one is set, oi wev is used consistently for officers or ministers 
in a democratic or an oligarchical state, while of 5€ is used for kings. It is, 
therefore, hardly conceivable that in the single sentence above quoted so 
careful a stylist as Isocrates could have reversed the order. It is easier to 
assume that the words idéous and dAAorpios have somehow changed places. 
The mere carelessness of a copyist may have been to blame, or the transposi- 
tion may have been due to a mental confusion produced by the fact that the 
doctrine here stated is contrary to Isocrates’ own tributes to the old Athenian 
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democracy as a government whose citizens gave attention to the affairs of 
state as though they were their own, or even sacrificed their private advan- 


tage for the public good. See, especially, Panegyricus 76 and Areopagi- 
ticus 24, 


GEORGE NORLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


ILIAD v. 885-87 
} Té Ke Snpov 
adirov mypar’ &racxov év aivyow vexdderou, 
H Ke Cans duevnvos a yadxoio tumpow. 

In Classical Philology, XVII, 142, Mr. Nicholas E. Crosby proposes the 
reading 7 x’ év fo’ for the Vulgate 7 xe Zws, in order to obtain a satisfactory 
contrast between 885 f. and 887. The contrast between dead and alive he 
rejects as impossible in the case of a god; but the contrast which he does 
recognize—among the dead and among the living—can hardly be looked upon 
as more acceptable. The clue to the correct understanding of these lines is 
in the word dyevnves. This word is not found elsewhere in the Iliad; and in 
the Odyssey it is always used in the phrase (vexdwv) duevnva kdpynva, except in 
Od. xix. 562, where it appears as an epithet of dreams. It naturally has the 
connotation of death, and the combination fis duevnvos, ‘a live ghost,” is an 
effective oxymoron. The contrast in the lines is between dead and alive, 
but the idea of death is in the second member, not in the first. Of course, 
Ares cannot die, but he can do the next thing to it; and the lines have the 
familiar humorous turn which Homer always enjoys when his divinities 
become unmanageably anthropomorphic. ‘Either I should have had a 
long, hard fight, or I should have been—alive, to be sure,—but still as good as 
dead, from the spear-strokes.’’ Whether this interpretation is sound or 
not, Mr. Crosby’s note will at any rate make it necessary for the com- 
mentators and ‘anslators to reconsider this passage. It may be that the 
proposed interpretav.>n will persuade some critics that the three lines (or 
887 alone) are not spurious after all, in spite of the objectionable fas. 


Ivan M. LinrortH 


ALEXANDER, THE SON OF DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES 


Professor M. Rostovtzeff, in his recent study A Large Estate in Egypt in 
the Third Century B.C. (Madison, Wis., 1922), pages 20-21, has called atten- 
tion to a certain Alexander mentioned in an unpublished papyrus of the 
Zenon collection (P. Lond. Inv. 2087) and has suggested that this man “‘resid- 
ing in Alexandria as a hostage” is to be identified with Alexander, son of 
Lysimachus and his Odrysian wife. It is evident, as Rostovtzeff points out, 
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that he was a man of high rank, as he had owned at least two slaves, one 
a bath rubber and the other a coachman. 

But there is another Alexander living at this time, with whom we could 
more plausibly, I think, identify this character, namely the son of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes and Deidamia, the sister of Pyrrhus. While we have no informa- 
tion that the son of Lysimachus was ever in Egypt, the only mention in history 
of this son of Demetrius is in Plutarch, Demetrius 53, where he says: ‘‘He 
[Demetrius] had also, by Deidamia, a son Alexander, who lived and died in 
Egypt” (6s év Aiy’rrw xareBiwoe). Demetrius married Deidamia at Argos 
in 303 B.c., so as to seal his alliance with Pyrrhus against Cassander (Plut. 
Demetr. 25; Pyr.4). Deidamia died while she was with Demetrius in Cilicia 
(Plut. Demetr. 32) some time between 300 and 298 (Niese, Gesch. d. gr. und 
mak. Staaten, 1, 356), and so we can judge the age of her son Alexander within 
four years. The papyrus referred to above was probably written during the 
first years of Euergetes I, so that Alexander would have been between fifty 
and sixty years of age if he was still alive. 

How was it that Alexander came to live and die in Egypt? Beloch 
(Gr. Gesch., III, pp. 2, 91) has an ingenious explanation when he states, refer- 
ring only to Plutarch’s Demetrius, that Alexander was captured at Salamis in 
Cyprus by Ptolemy (Demetr. 35) and lived the rest of his life in Egypt. He 
has no basis for this explanation, for while Plutarch does state that the mother 
and children of Demetrius were besieged by Ptolemy in Salamis he also 
states a little later (Demetr. 38) that Ptolemy “had dismissed his [Demetrius’] 
mother and children, bestowing upon them presents and honors.” It is not 
probable that Alexander went to Egypt at this time; we do not know when 
this occurred. The only time we know of, after the birth of Alexander, when 
Ptolemy and Demetrius were on friendly terms, was about 297, when 
Pyrrhus went to Egypt as a hostage for Demetrius (Bouché Leclercq, His- 
toire des Lagides, I, 82, n. 4; Plut. Pyr. 4). I would suggest that Alexander, 
though still a child, was taken along as a hostage, and that when Pyrrhus was 
given money and sent back to Epirus (Plut. Pyr. 5) he left his nephew as a 
hostage. However this may be, we do know that he lived and died in Egypt 
about the time this papyrus was written, and we can readily understand how, 
after the death of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelohus would be anxious to retain 
the half-brother of Antigonus Gonatas a a royal hostage. 


Epwin W. WEBSTER 


THE CALLINUS OF PAUSANIAS ix. 9. 5 


The evidence for the statement that Callinus of Ephesus regarded 
Homer as the poet of the Thebais has already been presented and discussed 
by me in Classical Philology, XV1, 20 ff., and by Professor Fitch in XVII, 37 ff. 

A passage in Pausanias is the sole support for such statements as these: 
“Callinus who flourished about 690 B.c., believed Homer to be the author 
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of an epic called the Thebais” (Jebb, Homer, p. 85). ‘The earliest trace of 
Homer in literature is the reference to him in a lost poem of Callinus”’ (ibid., 
p. 88). 

If we have here the real truth it is the most important single sentence of 
literary criticism which has survived from ancient times, since it must prove 
that Homer was named as the poet of the Thebais more than two centuries 
before Herodotus mentioned his authorship of the Iliad, and Herodotus 
was the first to definitely name Homer as the poet of the Iliad and of the 
Odyssey. 

In the passage in Pausanias (ix. 9. 5) all the manuscripts have Calaenus, 
while the form Callinus is the conjectural emendation made by Sylburg in 
the sixteenth century. It may be added that not only is Callinus an emenda- 
tion, but the very word Thebais is a conjecture also and due to Hemsterhuys, 
since all the manuscripts have @yBaios. Hence both the poem in question 
and the name of the person quoted are merely conjectural emendations. 
Certainly but feeble support for such sweeping and important assertions! 

Strange as it may seem the conjectural Callinus has met with but limited 
approval; Ruhnken could find no evidence for any literary discussions by the 
poet, Callinus, and therefore he rejected the suggestion as well as the manu- 
script reading and proposed the name of the poet, Callimachus; Immanuel 
Bekker in his edition of Pausanias adhered to the Vulgate reading, as did 
the Tauchnitz editor; while Sibelis in the great Weidmann edition discussed 
all these different conjectures and concluded that there was no argument 
to warrant changing the manuscripts, and he therefore kept Calaenus. 
Franckius accepted the reading Callinus but referred the name to an obscure 
philosopher rather than to the poet. 

Nothing is gained by substituting an unknown Callinus for an unknown 
Calaenus, since the problem of identification still remains, even if the con- 
jecture is accepted. 

Pausanias could not have relied on the familiarity of his readers with a 
poet so little quoted as Callinus of Ephesus to such a degree that he would 
have introduced him with no explanatory phrase, as I have already argued 
in The Unity of Homer, p. 16. 

There was a Callinus at that time whose name was so familiarly known 
that he needed no introduction and who could be referred to with no other 
means of identification than the mere mention of his name. 

Lucian in his Adversus Indoctum, or Admonitions to an Ignorant Collector 
of Books, warns this ignorant enthusiast to consider well the real worth of 
those things which Callinus has made to seem so beautiful (chap. 2). Here 
Callinus is introduced with no indication of the person to whom reference is 
made, but whose name was clearly known to all. It is only later that we 
learn (chap. 24) that this Callinus is a crafty bookmaker who cannot be 
expected to give disinterested advice, and that financial ruin lies in following 
the suggestions of men of his sort. 
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We have here a Callinus at the time of Lucian and Pausanias, for they 
were contemporaries, who was so widely known that he needed no intro- 
ductory phrases, and this Callinus was no ancient poet of Ephesus, but a 
living bookmaker, just the man to palm off a poem by Antimachus as if it 
were worthy of Homer. 

It seems incredible that when Lucian wrote the name Callinus his readers 
should have immediately understood that a bookmaker of their own day 
was intended, but when Pausanias used that same name these same readers 
should have understood thereby the elegiac poet of Ephesus. 

If we follow the manuscripts and prefer the form Caleanus or if we accept 
the conjectural Callinus we are in either case forced to the conclusion that 
Pausanias has not furnished the slightest evidence with which to support the 
theory that Homer was known as the author of the Thebais in the seventh 
century B.C. 

Joun A. Scorr 


NOTE ON LUCRETIUS 1. 80 


In turning over the pages of that not entirely critical best seller, Pro- 
fessor James Harvey Robinson’s Mind in the Making, I came upon Lucre- 
tius 1. 80 ff. 

ne forte rearis 
impia te rationis inire elementa viamque 
indugredi sceleris 


quoted to support the idea of an opposition between reason and religion in 
the translation ‘the fear of treading on the ‘unholy grounds of reason and 
in the path of sin.’” The idea of the impiety of reason and its inferiority 
to sentiment is, as I believe Mill somewhere says, foreign to, or at least rare in, 
the philosophical ancients. I have always taken it for granted that ratio 
here means specificially the Epicurean or atomic philosophy and that impia 
is felt as a transferred epithet qualifying it. So I at first assumed that 
Professor Robinson’s translation was merely another example of the well- 
known indifference of advanced thinkers to the facts of history and criticism 
which, as even the New Republic was constrained to point out, is exemplified 
elsewhere in his book. But on turning to Munro I find that Professor 
Robinson was quoting the Authorized Version so to speak. As it is plainly 
wrong in the impression it conveys if not in intent and as Munro does not 
comment on the point a correction seems worth while. I do not think 
that authority will be needed by anyone who re-reads the passage in the 
light of the context and of Lucretian and Latin usage. But instead of a 
laborious collection of parallel passages I will quote two or three of the 
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latest and best authorities. Giussani renders: ‘‘Ma forse temi ch’io 
t’insegni una dottrina sacrilega ?” and comments “Impia, anche questo é pel 
senso, piuttosto aggett. di rationis che di elementa.” Alfred Ernout in the 
edition of the Association Budé translates “Peutétre vas-tu croire que tu 
t’inities aux éléments d’une science impie.’’ Merrill’s interpretation (1906) 
is virtually the same. For the rest the old Delphini edition in its variorum 
notes already has impia rationis elementa [pro elementa impiae rationis. 
Figura huic nostro et Virgilio familiaris. Ratio autem Oewpia est, philosophands 
studium, etc. Posset et pro secta sumi uti a Lucretio alibi ea vor usurpata 
est. Fab. Munro must have been aware of this but apparently thought 
comment unnecessary. The moral is the old one that it is never safe to 
quote the classics in translation for scientific or argumentative purposes. 


Pau. SHOREY 
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Tuliani Imperatoris. Epistulae, leges, poematia, fragmenta varia, 
collegerunt, recensuerunt I. Bimnez et F. Cumont, Paris, 
Société d’ édition Les Belles Lettres. Boulevard Saint-Germain, 
1922. Pp. 328. 25 francs. 


It is thirty-three years since M. Cumont published his first contribution 
to the study of Julian’s letters, Sur l’authenticité de quelques lettres de Julien 
(Gand). This was followed in 1898 by the Recherches sur la tradition manu- 
scrite des lettres de Julien (Brussels) of Bidez and Cumont, a work whose 
classification and description of the MSS of the letters and correction of 
certain traditional titles have been generally accepted. Their rejection of 
letters that had been accepted as genuine by Schwarz, and the introduction 
by Cumont as author of these, and of the notoriously spurious letters to 
Iamblichus, of the sophist Julian of Caesarea, was another matter and will 
be discussed presently. The critical edition of the letters which has now 
appeared was promised by the editors ‘‘sans retard” in 1898 and has been 
awaited by all students of Julian. His text had been too long neglected. 
Heyler’s monumental edition (1828) will always be valuable for its exhaustive 
commentary, though his Latin version evades all difficulties of interpretation, 
as Latin versions of Greek authors usually do; Hercher in Epistolographi 
Graeci (1873) improved somewhat on Heyler’s text; Hertlein (Teubner, 
1876) improved on Hercher’s, and his edition, now out of print, has long 
held the field. But no editor before Bidez and Cumont collated all, or even 
all the more important, MSS, or described them, and no scientific classifica- 
tion of them appeared before the Recherches of the present editors. Hertlein, 
to mention only two of his errors due to imperfect collation of the MSS, 
failed to observe, as he might have done from Parisinus 963 that his Letter 
72 is not by Julian, but was written to the emperor by the philosopher Eusta- 
thius, and that Letter 39 was written, not to Maximus of Ephesus, but to 
the same Eustathius. Hertlein’s Letter 14, To Libanius, is really only the 
postscript to Letter 74, as he might have learned from the MSS in which they 
appear as one and the same letter. For the compilers of handbooks of 
epistolary rvzo., who have done so much to confuse the tradition, thought 
that that effusive postscript, a good “type”’ of the note of thanks for a speech 
by a friend, was more important than the letter, and it was often copied 
separately. Hertlein, like Heyler and Hercher, made the strange mistake 
of following blindly the irrational order of the letters which dates from the 
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Paris edition of 1630 (Petavius). To that collection of 48 letters subsequent 
editors merely added new letters as they were discovered, so that the order 
of the 79 letters in Hertlein reflects no MS tradition, has no chronological 
sequence, and is a medley of spurious and authentic, as Hertlein well knew. 
He was bound by no respectable tradition, for almost every MS contains a 
different arrangement of the letters, and it is impossible to guess at the order 
of the fourth- and fifth-century collections of Julian’s correspondence. Hert- 
lein’s collection is moreover incomplete, since in 1885 Papadopulos-Kerameus 
discovered on the island of Chalce, near Constantinople, two new MSS, the 
Chalceni, commonly known as X and Y, which, together with other letters 
already known, contained six new letters, of which three, at any rate, are 
important additions to our scanty remains of Julian’s vast correspondence. 

The work of Bidez and Cumont has been delayed, partly because for 
both editors it was a parergon. M. Bidez has been occupied with his Vie 
de Porphyre, and his great edition of Philostorgius, and M. Cumont with his 
other historical and archaeological interests. But the editors might truth- 
fully echo Julian’s own saying about certain parerga, that they were brought 
to perfection pera peiLovos orovdys 7} mapa tit Ta GAnOds Epya. They have 
revised much of the work so carefully done in 1898 and re-examined the 
important MSS, and have meanwhile contributed to the journals many articles 
bearing on Julian’s text and on allied problems in other fourth-century 
authors. I may note here that since 1898 they have radically altered their 
chronological series of the letters to Iamblichus and others, that they with- 
draw the statement on page 58 of the Recherches that Parisinus 2131 some- 
times contains better readings than Harleianus 5635, and that Cumont does 
not now question the authenticity of Papadopulos 3, To Theodorus, in spite 
of the difficulties which led Klimek and Geffcken to reject it and Asmus to 
rewrite a crucial passage. Their edition was in the press in 1914, but was 
again delayed by the dura fugae mala, dura belli for eight years, and has 
been transferred from the Teubner Library to appear in a far more attractive 
form in the collection of the Association Guillaume Budé. The present edi- 
tion does not contain much new matter under the name of Julian, but the 
editors include and accept as Julianic following Dessau the Greek edict De 
auro coronario from Grenfell, Hunt, and Hogarth’s Faywm Towns and Their 
Papyri, though those editors and Wilcken (1921) maintain that it is by 
Alexander Severus. The question remains open, but the style at any rate is 
not Julianic. 

The arrangement of the letters by Bidez and Cumont is confusing. The 
first section (210 pp.) of the work is composed of 157 numbered items of 
which only 54 are “letters” (including Greek edicts and rescripts, according 
to the convention) by Julian. The other items, numbered with the letters, 
are (1) Latin edicts from the Codex Theodosianus, which were certainly not 
written by Julian himself, (2) testimonia in the form of quotations from a 
great number of contemporary authors such as Libanius, Eunapius, Ammi- 
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anus, and the historians of the Church. Hence a reference by number to an 
item in this section may refer to one of a great variety of entries. This is 
unfortunate, because we needed a definitive renumbering of the letters to 
replace the well-established numbering of Hertlein. This might have been 
secured by placing the Julianic items first, or by giving a different notation 
to the extraneous material which, with the Latin edicts, amounts to two- 
thirds of the section. Moreover, the order of the Letters is partly chrono- 
logical, partly not. The seven letters on Alexandrian affairs are grouped 
later than the last extant latter from Hierapolis. Nothing is gained by this. 
Julian is throughout imbedded in a mass of testimonia which interrupt the 
reader. For instance 46, To Aetius, would properly be numbered 21, if the 
letters had been given independently of the testimonia. Though I admit that 
the edition is much more valuable as a work of reference because of the 
inclusion of the Theodosian Edicts, which are not generally accessible, I 
would cheerfully barter all the copious extracts from fourth- and fifth-century 
authors, Greek and Latin, sacred and profane, for a few pages of prolegomena 
by the editors. Their brief Latin headings to the letters are disappointingly 
meager. Moreover, they sometimes state too dogmatically what is a mere 
conjecture. For instance, to pass to section IV, the Epistulae spuriae vel 
dubiae (which one reads with relief because they are not interspersed with 
testimonia), No. 201, entitled To Himerius, a certain correction of Hertlein’s 
Amerius, is introduced by a few words stating that this is a prefect of Egypt, 
father of Iamblichus the Younger, and known to us from the correspondence 
of Libanius. But in the list of prefects of Egypt, from 328 to 364, the name 
Himerius does not occur, Libanius never mentions this high office in connec- 
tion with the father of Iamblichus, and Schenkl’s view, not mentioned by 
Bidez-Cumont, in Rhein. Mus. 72, that if we preserve the traditional title 
of “prefect of Egypt” for this letter the name may be the error of a copyist 
for Hierius who was prefect of Egypt in 364, is at any rate on the safe side; 
we could then continue to assign this decidedly Julianic epistle to Julian. 
The editors, I may say in passing, by classing together ‘‘spurious” and 
“‘dubious’”’ letters do not always make it clear whether they reject a letter or 
merely suspect it, and we do not gather in the present case whether they think 
that Julian as a young man wrote this patronizing letter to their Himerius (or 
Hemerius? the names are often confused in the MSS) who died before 357. 
Hertlein 35 (Bidez-Cumont 198), On Behalf of the Argives, the editors reject, 
agreeing with Keil that it is an émoroAy svorarixy composed in the first 
century A.D. I agree with Asmus that there are no good grounds for its 
rejection. Since they agree with Keil, why do the editors think the amazing 
view of P. Maas, that the letter was written by the high priest, Theodorus, 
memoratu digna? The editors still accept the view, originally Reiske’s, that 
the fragment of a letter to a priest, which has always been printed with the 
orations of Julian, is an integral part of Letter 63, To Theodorus. The main 
objection to this view is, I think, that in Letter 63 Julian appoints Theodorus 
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high priest, whereas in the long fragment, now printed with 63, Julian is 
evidently writing to a priest who is not of the highest rank, since he alludes 
to the high priest of the district as giving a good report of his correspondent. 
Did Julian delay the appointment of Theodorus till 363? On the theory of 
the editors he must have done so, since the fragment alludes plainly to his 
failure to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem, which dates it about January, 
363. Moreover, the tone of 3*, To Theodorus, dated 361, and accepted as 
genuine in this edition, does not seem altogether compatible with the admoni- 
tory tone of the fragment. I wish that the editors had included in their 
collection the letter To Themistius, or at any rate the manifesto To the 
Athenians, which would have seemed consistent with their inclusion of the 
fragment from the manifesto to the Corinthians. 

The ingenious view, originally that of Cumont, 1889, that the six spurious 
letters to Iamblichus the Elder, the letter On Figs and the number 100, and 
all the letters that they consider too sophistic in manner for Julian the Emperor 
are by Julian of Caesarea, the Sophist, is again stated, though somewhat more 
cautiously than in 1898. That view has found little favor. Eunapius tells 
us at some length and Suidas and Photius in brief notices, what we know of 
Julian of Cappadocia, as Eunapius calls him. Eunapius was no biographer. 
He wished to make his hero, whether sophist or philosopher, as picturesque 
as possible, and would have been the last to omit any sophist’s adventures 
from his scenario. For this Julian of Caesarea, however, whose whole career 
as a teacher of rhetoric was at Athens, Eunapius can stage no adventure more 
thrilling than one of those everyday faction fights of Athenian students, the 
consequent trial of Julian’s pupils by the proconsul for disorderly conduct, 
and his triumph through the eloquence of his star pupil. Now the author 
of the letters to Iamblichus (and of that T’o Sarapion, according to the editors), 
froze in the “‘Cimmerian gloom” of Thracian winters, endured the zoAvrpomot 
avpdopai of war, siege and exile, lived at Damascus, which he speaks of as 
though he were a native of the place (how does this suit a Cappadocian ?), 
longs to return to his native land (nothing could have torn Julian the Sophist 
from the glory of his Athenian chair), and, above all, Athens and his life- 
work there as a rhetorician are never mentioned. Finally, there is not a 
shred of evidence that Julian of Caesarea had the faintest interest in Iambli- 
chus or philosophy. As for Letter 16, To Maximus, to mention only one of 
the other sophistic letters here assigned to the rhetorician, I am convinced 
by its style and by the reference to the ordeal by water of the Celts, for which 
see Julian, Oration 2. 81 D, that it was written by the Emperor, probably 
from Gaul. That the Zeno of Letter 45 (Cumont 58) can be the teacher of 
Oribasius, whose Life we have in Eunapius, seems hardly possible, for that 
Zeno (of Cyprus) lived, says Eunapius, ‘down to the time of Julian the 
Sophist”’ who died in 340 a.p., and is therefore too early for a correspondent 
of the Emperor. The complication due to the fact that under Julian there 
were two Sallusts, both pagans, both devoted to literature, and both prefects, 
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one of Gaul, one of the East, is not discussed by the editors, but in their index 
they give Flavius Sallustius as the friend of Julian recalled by Constantius 
from Gaul, later made prefect of the Gauls by Julian and his fellow consul in 
363; while Secundus is the prefect of the East, who went with Julian to 
Persia. There are obvious difficulties about this arrangement, and Ammi- 
anus and Eunapius are of little assistance in clearing them up. Seeck and 
Geffcken take the other view, that Julian after rejoining his friend kept him 
by his side and made him prefect of the East. As for certain Latin edicts 
addressed by Julian to “‘Sallustius” the editors cannot decide which Sallust 
is meant and therefore in their index assign them tentatively to both men. 
All that we know definitely is (from Ammianus) that the consul of 363 was 
the prefect of Gaul. I gather, also from the index, that on page 257 of this 
edition (Hertlein, Letter 8, To George) Bidez-Cumont think that, in spite of 
the abruptness of the transition, rov ép’ trmov Onpdvra "AXde~avdpov is not 
included in the preceding list of works of microtechnique ascribed by the 
writer to the fifth-century Pheidias. But I see here a real anachronism, and 
a confusion by the writer of the famous Pheidias with the third-century gem- 
cutter Pheidias, whose Alexander (on foot) survives in Furtwiingler’s col- 
lection. Julian was incapable of such a blunder, and it is surer evidence of 
the letter’s spuriousness than any sophistic mannerisms. 

The editors have collected in section III a number of passages from fourth- 
and fifth-century writers, containing sayings of Julian under the heading of 
Apophthegmata, a useful addition to the fragments. Why have they failed 
to give us the Latin speeches of Julian to his troops on various occasions, 
reported by Ammianus ? 

We have now for the first time a complete critical apparatus of Julian’s 
letters, and commentators can work more intelligently on the text than was 
possible in the past. There are abundant lacunae and corrupt passages on 
which to exercise ingenuity, for Bidez and Cumont are as conservative in 
their handling of the text as they are revolutionary in their theories of 
authorship. They even ignore in several instances their own earlier 
emendations, brilliant and convincing to some students of Julian as these 
seemed to be, and with rare and perhaps misplaced modesty leave such 
passages as loci desperati. They can therefore hardly be criticized for their 
omission of many suggestions by other scholars, such as Cobet, Hertlein, 
Asmus (e.g., at 380 A his Avcov and at 432 D his xa:vov seem almost certain), 
Buecheler, and Weil. Their own “‘scripsimus”’ is far too infrequent. I note 
that on page 111 Asmus anticipated their 6 r.? with eis 6 71, on page 171 he 
anticipated their éugavav; and on page 172 his éuod should have been men- 
tioned; on page 64 their rerpaydvov? was anticipated by La Bléterie. The 
very meager bibliography includes Allard, that diffuse, unscientific, and 
theologically biased writer, but omits Geffcken, Kaiser Julianus 1914, whose 
commentary and discussion of problems in the letters is of the greatest 
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value; and lacks all reference to the numerous contributions of Asmus, whom, 
however, they mention in their Preface. The Preface deals rather summarily 
with the MSS, the reader being referred to the Recherches. There is an 
excellent index. 


WILMER Cave WRIGHT 
Bryn Mawr CouLigEGe 


A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited for the Syndics of the 
University Press by Jonn Epwin Sanpys. Third edition. 
Cambridge, 1921. Pp. xxxv+891. 


In a review of the first edition of this work (Classical Philology, VII, 92 ff.) 
the prediction was made that the book would be a great success. This was a 
safe assertion in view of the demand for such a handbook and the obvious 
merits of the work. A second edition was called for in 1912, and the third 
has now appeared. 

The work of revision has been restricted by the desire of the editors to 
retain the original pagination. In only a few cases has the make-up of the 
page and even of the line been disturbed. 

In chapter i (“Geography and Ethnology of Italy’’) the articles on geog- 
raphy and ethnology are unchanged except for the addition of a few biblio- 
graphical items; in the article on topography the editor has incorporated the 
results of recent excavations and has made the necessary additions to the 
bibliography. In chapter # (‘Fauna and Flora”’) the article on invertebrates 
was revised in the second edition; in the third the article on the flora has 
undergone many changes. In chapter iii (“History”) the section on chro- 
nology is unchanged; but numerous items have been added to the chrono- 
logical tables, while others have been deleted, changed, or transferred, not 
always without confusion; e.g., page 117, under the year 327, “‘ First plebeian 
Dictator” has been deleted, but “First instance of ‘prorogatio imperii’” 
remains; on the following page, however, the editor has inserted, under the 
year 307, ‘First ‘prorogatio imperii’ by Senate’; on page 134 under the 
year 14 (B.c.) the gap left by transferring the notice of the monumentum 
Ancyranum to 14 a.p. has been filled by inserting “‘ Privileges conferred on 
the Jews by Agrippa,” which repeats the item immediately preceding. 
Chapters iv (‘‘ Religion and Mythology’’) and v (“Private Antiquities’’) are 
substantially unchanged, except for the addition of a few bibliographical 
items, especially references to Bliimner’s Privataltertimer. In chapter vi 
(‘Public Antiquities’’) the first nine sections contain a few additions to the 
bibliography; in section 10 the description of the process of weaving has been 
rewritten and one or two minor changes are made; the revision in the 
remaining sections is confined to the bibliographies. In chapter vii (‘‘ Art’’) 
the article on sculpture has been revised in a few places, and numerous addi- 
tions have been made to the bibliographies. A few textual changes are found 
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in chapter viii (“‘ Literature”’) and a number of additions to the bibliographies. 
In chapter ix there are some minor alterations in the article on epigraphy; 
references to Sandys’ Latin Epigraphy have been inserted throughout and 
the bibliography has been considerably enlarged. In the article on ‘‘Palae- 
ography”’ the paragraph on the school of Tours has been revised, and the 
bibliography has been brought up to date. The only changes made in the 
rest of the volume are additions to the bibliography, except that in chapter x, 
section 3 (p. 846), the date of the grammarian Virgilius Maro is inserted 
(“probably 650,” following Manitius as against Zimmer, who dates him ca. 
460). 

Three American works might well have been mentioned: page 210, W. W. 
Mooney, Travel among the Ancient Romans, page 501, F. W. Clark’s disserta- 
tion (Chicago) The Influence of Sea-Power on the History of the Roman Repub- 
lic, and page 589, Duffield Osborne’s Engraved Gems. The statement in 
regard to Lord Cromer’s essay (p. 409) seems out of place in a third edition; 
on the same page the date of Boissier’s L’ Afrique romaine still reads 1991; 
pages 693 and 714, Gercke-Norden’s Einleitung should be cited in the 
second edition (1912); page 782, the transcription of the Leiden Pliny has 
been corrected to read liber IT (i.e., V) instead of liber u (i.e., V). The numeral 
seems almost certainly u—the cross-stroke is more in evidence in Chatelain’s 
reproduction; page 784, read carthagini for carthagine in the transcription of 
the Harley MS of Cicero’s De Oratore; pages 845 and 848, Sandys’ History 
of Classical Scholarship is cited in the second instead of the third edition; 
page 651, the date of Cicero’s De partitione oratoria is given as 46, though 
ca. 54 seems to be the date now generally accepted. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CHARLES H. BEESON 


Aristotle. On Coming-to-Be and Passing-Away (De Generatione et 
Corruptione). A Revised Text, with Introduction and Com- 
mentary. By Haroxp H. Joacuim. Oxford University Press; 
American Branch. 9.70. 


This, like many post-war books, has a long and interesting history. 
Professor Joachim’s chair is Logic. He is not a professional philologian, 
but his study of this treatise began thirty years ago in the Oxford Aristotelian 
Society, under the guidance of Bywater. Returning to the subject in 1910 
with a view to preparing a translation for the series edited by Mr. Ross, 
he found that no mere translation would make this obscure work intelligible 
to modern readers, and so undertook this commentary which was completed 
in 1915, and now at last is published with acknowledgments to many Oxford 
and other scholars who have assisted him with counsel, or with the loan or 
collations of manuscripts. And so that rara avis, the Aristotelian specialist, 
has one more excellent English edition of a fundamental Aristotelian treatise 
to place at his “‘beddes head”’ on the shelf of “ Aristotle and his philosophie.”’ 
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Interpretation led Professor Joachim against his will into text criticism. 
The only American equipped to follow him here is a Mr. F. H. Fobes, editor 
of Aristotles Meteorologica,! whose preliminary study of certain manuscripts 
of the Meteorology he quotes for a description of J.=Vindobonensis. Phil. 
Graec. 100. Professor Joachim has collated photographs of six manuscripts, 
EFHLJ, and D>, and made use of Philoponus, the old Latin translations, and 
the rare commentaries of Zabarella. His apparatus criticus appears to be, 
as he thinks it, fuller and more reliable than that of the Berlin edition, or 
the Teubner text by Prantl. In 314 a 24, however, évavriws 3 daivovrat 
A€yovtes of wepi “Avagaydpay Trois wept "EymedoxAéa, I think he is mistaken in 
reading with EJ, yap for 8. By the assumption of a long parenthesis he 
refers the ydp back to the statement eight lines above that Empedocles has 
six elements and Anaxagoras and Democritus assume an infinity. But that 
is confirmed by the yap of 314 a 19, at the beginning of Mr. Joachim’s paren- 
thesis. The parenthesis, if parenthesis there be, is rather our later sentence, 
that digresses to point out an alleged diametrical opposition between Anaxa- 
goras and Empedocles, and 8€ properly introduces this obiter dictum, as it 
does in De Caelo 302 a, 28. 

Mr. Joachim’s text presents few emendations. In 317 a 11 he accepts 
T. W. Allen’s otx gore 5¢ for obi 5é. In 320 b 1, he excises 7 before ofov. 
In 322 a 19, he adds, after yelp, 7 Bpaxiwv. In 322 a 28 and 30, he reads 
avAds for dvAos, excising dvev vAns in 28. In 325 a 5, he reads dtypnueva for 
diwpicpéeva. In 325 b 28, he excises rv dduupérwv, orepedv, Exacrov. In 
328 a 26 he accepts Ross’s conjecture ovdé for ovre. In 334 a 9, he inserts 
ye before éoriv, and in 334 a 35, rd before éx. In 337 b 36, he reads rodé 
for rdde. 

A lucid introduction sets forth in Aristotle’s own terminology Aristotle’s 
conception of a science, and explains the place of this treatise in his system 
and in his writings on natural philosophy. The bibliography cites Apelt, 
Baiimker, Jaeger, Zeller, Gilbert, Burnet. Professor Heidel’s “Qualitative 
Change in Pre-Socratic Philosophy,” Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie 
(1906), which he does not seem to know, would have been much more perti- 
nent than some of these, as, e.g., Jaeger. 

The commentary deals directly with the interpretation of the text, and 
the elucidation of the meaning, and is not, like so many of the older editions 
of Aristotelian treatises, overloaded with disquisitions on synonyms and 
terminology which anyone can construct for himself with the aid of Bonitz’ 
index. It evades no problems, and is especially helpful in the clear and full 
analyses of the arguments that precede all difficult passages. Professor 
Joachim’s interpretations are usually right. But there is one which, unless 
I misunderstand him, is very surprising. On page 105 Professor Joachim 
writes, “The familiar Aristotelian formula éore pév 7d air, 7d 8 elves od 7d 


1 Harvard University Press, 1919. 
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avro is used to express that A and B are materially (potentially or abstractly 
considered) identical, but formally (actually or concretely considered) 
different.” Either this is a complete misapprehension or Professor Joachim 
expects the reader to adopt without warning the Hegelian misuse of 
“abstract”’ and “concrete,” which is not mentioned in the Century Diction- 
ary or in the ordinary histories of philosophy. In fact the Aristotelian 
formula applies to things identical in the concrete, but distinguishable in 
thought. It differs very little from the distinction correctly interpreted 
by Professor Joachim between things numerically one and r@ Adyw (320 b 14). 
The einai is the definition of this abstract difference. Professor Joachim’s 
interpretation would imply that Aristotle had consciously and unequivocally 
gone over to Platonism. For the rest the meaning of ré 8 elvae ov 76 airo 
is explained in the English translation of Zeller’s Aristotle, I, 217 ff., 
and Professor R. D. Hicks, on De Anima, 424 a 25, uses ‘‘concrete’”’ correctly 
in this connection, as he does ‘‘abstract’’ in his translation of De Anima, 
426 a 16. Some other doubtful points and supplementary matters are dis- 
cussed in a preceding article. 
Pau SHOREY 


New Chapters in Greek Literature. Edited by J. U. Powe and 
E. A. Barser. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1921. 


The purpose of this volume is to give some account of ‘‘recent discoveries 
in Greek poetry and prose of the fourth and following centuries B.c.” It is 
divided into seven sections, the “‘Moralists,” ‘‘Lyric Poetry,” “Comedy,” 
“‘Elegiac and Epic Writers,” the ‘‘Mime,” “History and Biography,” and 
“Oratory”; and the different topics are dealt with by a group of eleven 
scholars. The Preface informs us that a revised text of most of the dis- 
coveries mentioned in the first and second sections of the Table of Contents 
is ready for the press. 

Quite apart from the discussions of the newly discovered fragments, which 
are ably and carefully written, the book is useful for the bibliographical 
material which it contains (see especially pp. 29 and 40). E. M. Walker, 
who contributes the section on the “Oxyrhynchus Historian,” decides 
definitely in favor of the authorship of Ephorus, and there can be little doubt 
that his contention is right. Professor R. J. Bonner’s article on the ‘Four 
Senates of the Boeotians” (Class. Phil., October, 1915), which has not yet 
been answered, should have been included in the bibliography. The new 
Headlam-Knox edition of Herondas is a timely answer to the hitherto 
merited reproach that English scholarship has paid scant attention to the 
work of this author. The scholars who contribute the different chapters 
have made good use of the results of German research, fully acknowledging 
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their debt to previous investigations; and the volume is a convenient sum- 
mary of what recent scholarship has achieved in this new field. 

At the same time one cannot help regretting that the scope of the book 
was not extended to include other papyrus discoveries such as Bacchylides 
and the numerous fragments of Pindar, Sappho, Alcaeus, and others, which 
are now available in the Loeb Classical Library and elsewhere. It seems 
strange that the scholar who writes on the Paean should tell us that ‘‘one 
religious Paean of an earlier age has been preserved for us in the great papyrus 
of Bacchylides,”’ and yet make no mention of the Pindar fragments. 

There are a few misprints and errors which should be corrected in a 
subsequent edition. On page 19, for instance, the fifth line of the Greek 
fragment should end: kai rovrow xevrpa reid’ évo; and on page 95, footnote 
6, the second line of the quotation should end: qopa yap yéyove tovrou viv Kady. 


W. D. WoopHEaD 
University CoLLeGe, ToRONTO 


Etruscan Tomb Paintings; Their Subjects and Significance. By 
FREDERIK PovutsEN. Translated by INGEBOoRG ANDERSEN. 
Pp. x+63. Forty-seven illustrations on 23 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch, 1922. 


Nearly all the published reproductions of Etruscan tomb paintings are 
so inaccurate that they can be used for scientific purposes only with the 
greatest caution. The late Carl Jacobsen felt the need of good copies of 
these paintings, not only for purposes of reproduction, but also because the 
originals are exposed to deterioration and destruction. He therefore, begin- 
ning not long after 1890, caused colored facsimiles of a considerable number 
of them to be made and deposited in the Helbig Museum of the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptotek at Copenhagen. These facsimiles (and in one or two instances 
the drawings of Stackelberg and Thirmer) furnish the illustrations and form 
the basis for the text of the book before us. Even now the artistic qualities 
of Etruscan paintings cannot be discussed satisfactorily, but it is possible to 
“give an account of the content of the pictures and of the main lines of their 
development.” This is attempted by Mr. Poulsen, and his success, especially 
in view of the small size of the book, is quite remarkable. The half-tone 
illustrations are fairly clear, though some of them are too small, but a better, 
even if more expensive, method of reproduction would have added to the 
usefulness of the plates. The Danish edition of the book appeared in 1919, 
and even then the publication of Weege’s Etruskische Malerei, the first volume 
of which appeared in 1921, was announced, a fact which may have influenced 
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Mr. Poulsen and his publishers to limit the size and cost of a book which 
was in no way intended to compete with that elaborate work. 

A brief summary will give an idea of the scope and limitations of the 
book. The development of Etruscan painting is traced from the seventh to 
the fourth century B.c., the chief stress being laid upon the content of the 
pictures, though style and technique are not neglected. In the Tomba 
Campana at Veii (seventh century) the pictures, like those on contemporary 
Greek vases, are purely decorative. Perhaps they are derived from tapes- 
tries made in Crete or the Aegean islands. in the Tomba dei Tori at Corneto 
the style is Ionic of the first half of the sixth century. Here, in conjunction 
with decorative motifs, is a scene from Greek mythology, Achilles lying in 
wait for Troilus. The painting may even be the work of a Greek painter. 
There is no allusion to death and no trace of Etruscan characteristics. In 
tombs of the middle of the sixth century, such as the Tomba degli Auguri, 
the Tomba delle Iscrizioni, and the Tomba del Barone at Corneto, the 
composition of the paintings shows close connection with Ionic vase-painting, 
especially with that of the so-called Caeretan hydriae, and the main pictures 
illustrate Etruscan conceptions of life and death and the ceremonies connected 
with Etruscan funerals. Another group of tombs, of which the Tomba delle 
Bighe is an excellent example, dates from about 500 B.c. Here the style is 
very Attic and the scenes represented are very Etruscan—processions, ath- 
letic contests, symposia, etc. The women seen at the symposia are not 
hetaerae, but women of good birth and breeding. The dancing women, on 
the other hand, are hetaerae. The paintings in tombs of the latter part of 
the fifth century and later—Tomba Frangois at Vulci, Tomba Golini at 
Orvieto, and others—show a gloomier view of death and a predilection for 
scenes of cruelty. The power of the Etruscans was sinking or had sunk. 
They who had held sway over the greater part of Italy were no longer rulers, 
but ruled. The vigor, freshness, and love of life which are seen in the paint- 
ings of the earlier time give place to terror and cruelty. Thus the paintings 
illustrate Etruscan history, as well as Etruscan burial customs and family 
life. 

This little book is not a history of Etruscan painting, but it is of value 
to the student of ancient art because it shows how Greek art was made to 
serve Etruscan purposes, distinguishes the Greek from the Etruscan elements 
of the pictures, and has well chosen and carefully made illustrations; and it 
is of value to the student of history because it offers some information con- 
cerning the characteristics of the Etruscans and gives the reader a glimpse of 
the history of Italy through several centuries from the Etruscan, rather than 
the Roman, point of view. The translation is easy to read and appears to 
be accurate. 


Harowup N. FowLer 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
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Lucian. With an English translation by A. M. Harmon. Vol. III. 
(“Loeb Classical Library.) London: William Heinemann; 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. 


The third volume of Professor Harmon’s Lucian contains some of the 
most interesting pieces—the dead come to life, or the fisherman; the double 
indictment, or trials by jury; on sacrifices; the ignorant book collector; 
the dream, or Lucian’s career; the parasite, parasitic an art; the lover of 
lies, or the doubter; the judgment of the goddesses; on salaried posts in 
great houses. There is little left to add to what was said in our reviews of 
the first two volumes! unless it be that this time Professor Harmon has 
achieved impeccability. I can find nothing that could fairly be called an 
error. For it would be pedantic to insist that dvéAve (Lover of Lies 4. 2) is 
perhaps rather “reduce to mood and figure” than “solve fallacies.” But 
Professor Harmon has done much more than escape censure. His infallible 
feeling for Greek idiom and his amazing command of English phrase are a 
perpetual delight to the attentive reader. What Hazlitt calls “the graceful 
communicativeness of Lucian” was never better rendered. Every page is a 
lesson in the art of translation. 

Paut SHOREY 


Freiwilliger Opfertod bei Euripides. Von JoHANNA ScumITr. 
Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, XVII Band, 
2 Heft. Giessen, 1921: Verlag von Alfred Topelmann. 


A study of the technique of Euripides in rewriting heroic myths for a 
realistic drama never fails to interest. In the tales of self-sacrifice Euripides 
found a theme which had its foundation in old religious rites but touched 
modern patriotism. It recurs in no less than nine of his plays. Fraulein 
Schmitt traces the artistic and technical advance of the tragedian in inter- 
weaving the scenes of self-devotion into his dramas from the weak and un- 
motivated Macaria episode to the virtuosity of technique in the sacrifice of 
the boy hero Menoiceus. Euripides’ debt to Aeschylus’ Seven against 
Thebes in this drama, it is shown, is not for a leit-motiv, the conflict of family 
and state, but one of dramatic situation. The technique of the scenes of 
decision, which is constant after the Hecabe, was, the writer thinks, discovered 
by Euripides and imitated by Sophocles. The hero’s resolution is formed 
while he listens in silence to a word-battle for and against the sacrifice. 
Only in Iphigeneia is there a real psychological development. The speeches 
disclosing the resolution conform to the rhetorical scheme for patriotic 
protreptic discourse. The effect in all the scenes of self-devotion is height- 


1 Class. Phil., XI, 111, and VIII, 234, 
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ened, the writer points out, by a moment of retardation. The conventional 
form of the parting scenes—a stichomythy, ending in the Iphigeneia and 
Alcesiis in a lyrical monody—is broken only by the long speech of Macaria. 
In the chapter on “ Der Ausklang der Devotionsszenen”’ the author defends 
the original text of the hastily written Heracleidae against the hypothesis of 
a lacuna after line 608 and Wilamowitz’ reconstruction. The Aelian frag- 
ment (n.h. VII. 39) which is ascribed by Girard and Miiller to a deus ex 
machina in the Iphigeneia at Aulis is rejected as un-Euripidean in speech 
and technique. Patriotic fervor, the author believes, reached its height 
in the Erechtheus produced before the peace of Nicias. The whole drama 
is a patriotic mpotpemrixds. The old Attic saga was retold as the story of 
Praxithea’s sacrifice of her child for country and the patriotic motive rein- 
forced by a personal éxarofaveiv—a doubling of the heroic theme which 
appears also in the Phrizos. 

The poetic dramas of personal self-devotion of Alcestis, Evadne, and Lao- 
damia resist at times the schematic analysis of the writer. Admetus in the 
role of the hero of a ‘‘retarding moment” is hardly convincing. 

For the language of sacrifice Euripides, the writer proves, borrowed 
much from the ritualistic forms. On the question of the originality of 
Euripides, the writer holds that the episodes of Macaria and Menoiceus and 
the voluntary motives in the sacrifices of Polyxena and Iphigeneia are 
innovations of the dramatist. For the theme of self-sacrifice in the Erech- 
theus and still more in the Phrizos Euripides was indebted to ancient saga. 


GENEVA MISENER 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Seneca the Philosopher and His Modern Message. By RicHarp 
Morr GuMMERE. Pp. xvi+150. Boston: Marshall Jones 
Company. 


The friends of classical studies have been laid under lasting obligation 
by the generous patrons who have made possible the publication of fifty 
volumes by well-known European and American scholars dealing with “Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome.” The series, edited by Professors George D. 
Hadzsits, of the University of Pennsylvania, and David M. Robinson, of Johns 
Hopkins University, has begun auspiciously with the appearance of the 
volume on Seneca by a scholar whose studies have so well qualified him for 
his task. 

After an introductory chapter dealing with the philosopher-minister’s 
life, Mr. Gummere traces his influence from the first century on through the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance down to the present day. The results 
of his survey are summarized in the following paragraph: 

We have seen that in periods when new ideas are in the air, Seneca furnishes 
material for the promoter and for the interpreter of progress. We noted his 
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influence as a forerunner or an ex post facto advocate of the Christian religion. 
Montaigne, in breaking up the artificialities of a worn-out chivalry in France, 
draws from the Corduban as from a never-failing spring. Petrarch’s return to 
the classics signalized itself by a close adaptation to the style of Seneca. Chaucer’s 
English leadership, Elizabethan pioneering, the experiments of Rousseau, the 
various attempts to explain philosopher-kingship during the last eight centuries— 
all these are indicative of a latent power which has never been sufficiently acknowl- 
edged [p. 137]. 


In his “Les Moralistes sous l’Empire Romain” (p. 80), M. Constant 
Martha has applied to Seneca’s moral teachings the familiar words from 
Tertullian’s Apology: ‘Testimonium animae naturaliter Christianae.”’ 
And the most interesting section of Mr. Gummere’s book is that dealing with 
the philosopher’s appeal to the early Fathers of the Church. The author 
speaks of Stoicism, the religion of the Neronian Age, as ‘‘the porch to Chris- 
tianity’’ and dwells at some length on the elements in Seneca’s modified 
creed which led the church for ages to believe in the authenticity of the 
correspondence supposed to have passed between the Roman philosopher and 
the Apostle Paul. The originality of Seneca’s Stoicism, upon which Mr. 
Gummere lays emphasis, lies rather in his having so freely “admitted into 
it the theories of other schools” (p. 60) than in his having been the first to 
subject the creed to the test of life. For a long line of Seneca’s predecessors, 
following the practice of the Cynics, must have presented their philosophy 
as an ars vivendi and given it a practical turn, modifying the impossible 
ideal of the superhuman Sapiens. The hold which Stoicism had obtained in 
Rome before the Age of Nero leads us to believe that many of its apostles 
preached a doctrine which squared with human experience: “Non loquor 
tecum stoica lingua sed hac summissiori.”” The extent of Seneca’s indebted- 
ness here cannot be estimated owing to the loss of the works of his Stoic 
forbears. It is of interest to note that his best-known saying, ‘“‘ Neptune, 
numquam hane navem nisi rectam’’ (which Lowell quoted from Mon- 
taigne’s paraphrase in his “ Essai de la Gloire’’), echoes the popular proverb, 
ép0av rav vatv, and goes back several centuries to a work of the Cynic Teles 
(see Stobaeus Serm. 106; Tyrrell and Purser on Cie. Q. Fr., I, 2, 13). 

In discussing the popular essay as the medium in which the moralist 
thought “‘his message to society might be most effective,’ Mr. Gummere 
defends the radicalism of Seneca’s style against the Conservatives. Quin- 
tilian “forgot that in an age when the only piece of work rewarded by a 
certain emperor was a banquet-dialogue between a mushroom, a reed-bird, 
and an oyster, an author who hoped to gain a hearing must devise something 


' striking” (p. 35). In this connection should be considered Mr. C. N. Smiley’s 


suggestive article (Classical Studies in Honor of Charles Forster Smith, pp. 50- 
61) in which the author points out the extent to which Seneca “‘adhered to and 
perpetuated the Stoic theory of literary style’? which emphasized the five 
cardinal virtues of €AAqnuopds (Latinitas), capyvaa, cvvropia, rpérov, kaTacKeuy. 
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That Mr. Gummere is filled with enthusiasm for his task is evident 
throughout. The style is clear and spirited. One feels inclined, however, 
to question the appropriateness of such expressions as “‘bleacherite,”’ ‘“hand- 
me-downs,” and “purple patcher.”” The Senecan quotations on page 107 
are found (among others) in Montaigne’s ‘‘ Essai de I’Institution des Enfants”’ 
and not in his “‘ Essai des Livres.””’ From Ep. 106 the French moralist quotes 
in ‘“‘Essais,’”’ I, 24; III, 12. To the brief bibliography, which along with three 
pages of notes and a list of forthcoming volumes brings the book to a close, 
might be added Francis Holland’s Seneca, London, 1920. 

Mr. Gummere is to be congratulated on the success with which he has 
accomplished his purpose; for this slender volume will bring home to the 
general reader the vital appeal made by Seneca’s philosophical writings as 
they have come down the ages to the modern world with a message of uni- 
versal brotherhood and steadying courage. ‘Dans les incertitudes et les 
fluctuations de la vie, il est bon d’avoir l’ceil toujours fixé sur les hauts prin- 
cipes d’une doctrine vers laquelle on tourne toutes ses actions et ses paroles, 
comme font les navigateurs qui se réglent sur certaines étoiles.”’ 


Hersert C. Lipscoms 
RaNnDOLPH-Macon WoMan’s COLLEGE 


Vitae patrum. Kritische Untersuchungen wiber Text, Syntax und 
Wortschatz der spatlateinischen Vitae patrum (Bande III, V, VI, 
VII). Von Dr. A. H. Satonius. (Acta societatis humaniorum 
litterarum Lundensis. II). Lund, 1920. 


This study of the syntax and lexicography of a series of late Latin texts 
was inspired by Léfstedt’s Commentary on the Perigrinatio Aetheriae and has 
been carried out along the same lines. It is an extremely important con- 
tribution to our knowledge of sixth-century syntax and of late Latin in 
general. 

The author outlines the scope of his study in the first chapter of the 
Einleitung. The texts chosen are Books III, V, VI, VII, of the so-called 
Vitae patrum, though, as the author has pointed out, Verba seniorum would 
seem to be a better title. At first glance it would appear to be a doubtful 
venture to study a text that has no better manuscript foundation than 
Migne’s reprint of Rosweyd’s edition, but the attempt has been surprisingly 
successful. The author has not attempted to present an exhaustive study— 
a modern edition would be indispensable for that. He has chosen four books 
by four different authors (Ps. Rufinus, Pelagius, Ioannes and Paschasius), 
which contain, however, a considerable number of passages that represent 
different versions of the same original. This original is Greek (except perhaps 
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in the case of Book III); the Greek text appears to have been lost, though 
further search may bring it to light. Salonius discovered a lengthy Greek 
excerpt in Migne’s Greek Patrologia after his work was in type. 

The author does not confine himself to stating the peculiarities of the dif- 
ferent books and their points in common, but makes constant comparison 
with the syntax and vocabulary of other texts from Plautus to late Latin 
writers, both ecclesiastical and profane. The first chapter closes with some 
sound observations on the question of Greek influence on late Latin syntax, 
on the literary element in our so-called Vulgar Latin texts, which varies with 
the education of the writer, and on the influence of the mother-tongue on the 
language of a writer who learned his Latin as a foreign language. 

The second chapter of the Hinleitung is devoted to a discussion of the 
authorship of the third book. Rosweyd had attributed it to Rufinus, partly 
on stylistic grounds. Salonius points out striking differences between this 
text and the writings of Rufinus, e.g., in the use of comparatives and super- 
latives, of pronouns, of tenses, and of moods. The material collected is not 
exhaustive but is more than enough to prove that Rufinus could not have 
written Book III. Then follows a statement of the contents and sources of 
the four books. 

In the third chapter the author discusses various errors in the text of 
Migne and suggests emendations, with the help sometimes of parallel passages 
in the Latin or Greek versions. Several series of passages are printed in 
parallel columns which enable one to compare the texts of the four versions 
and see their mutual relationships. The fourth chapter gives a list of parallel 
passages. 

The syntactical part contains a discussion of selected topics. The 
method is both descriptive and comparative, but scattered throughout the 
book are many clever suggestions as to the origin and development of the 
constructions under discussion. Some of the suggestions seem to have been 
made without any particular reflection, and are indeed nothing more than 
guesses, e.g., Salonius correctly objects to explaining the plural carnes as due 
to Greek influence, and sees in it a real plural; he overlooks the etymological 
support for his interpretation, carnifex; Umbrian karu, “pars,” karnus, 
“partibus.” 

In the use of the collective singular, in addition to a popular and a poetical 
usage (also found in prose with a poetical coloring), he recognizes a technical 
usage different in feeling from the others. In discussing the development of 
the use of the abstract plurals and the singular in a concrete sense he raises 
the question as to the priority of the former usage. 

The case constructions in which Salonius is especially interested are the 
genitive (descriptive, partitive, with its rival ablative with de or ex, and the 
“chorographic” genitive) and the ablative (of instrument, of comparison, 
and of duration). Only a few of the points brought out can be mentioned 
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here. There is a difference between the in- and the de-ablative expressing 
means, and a difference between these two and the pure instrumental. The 
influence of the Greek in the development of the prepositional constructions 
is evident. The ablative with vehi, se lenere, etc., is locative; the author 
is not troubled by the absence of the preposition in. The ablative of compari- 
son is not entirely of separative origin; the instrumental also played a part; 
ef. Pl. Cure. 141, qui me aeque fortunatus erit. In expressions of equality the 
ablative was driven out by the genitive and dative; with adjectives in the 
comparative degree the separative ablative drove out the instrumental. 
The ablative with dignus, decorus, par, idoneus, is instrumental. These views 
are set forth at great length and supported by many examples. Salonius 
seems to incline to the view of Delbriick and Brugmann that the ablative of 
duration of time is an inherited usage of the instrumental and not a Latin 
development. For classical Latin he would represent the accusative of dura- 
tion graphically by a straight line, the ablative by a dotted line (representing 
habitual or repeated acts). The fewer the dots the closer the ablative 
approaches the accusative construction. The author traces the gradual 
encroachment of the ablative and its final victory in late Latin. 

The discussion of the cases closes with a chapter on the use of the accusa- 
tive and prepositional phrases with words of asking and inquiring, illustrated 
with numerous examples. 

Other chapters deal with the adjective, adverb and preposition, pronoun, 
verb, and the particles. The treatment of the use of clauses with quod, quia, 
etc., instead of the infinitive and accusative is good. Though the figures 
given for the use of the indicative and subjunctive with the various intro- 
ductory particles may reflect the actual facts in the Vitae, in an antiquated 
text like Migne’s their accuracy cannot be trusted; one cannot be sure of the 
verb forms, and even modern editors, like the scribes themselves, are not 
absolutely trustworthy in transcribing the abbreviations for quod and quia, 
and quando and quoniam. Mayen’s dissertation on this subject has been out 
of date for a long time and there is a fine opportunity for a Doctor’s disserta- 
tion that will go into the heart of things. Much of the material has been 
treated in a purely mechanical way, and all the evidence from the classical 
authors has not been collected. This is partiy due to the common assumption 
that these constructions are Greek; but the seeds of this usage were in the 
Latin language from the beginning, though its rapid development in later 
Latin was undoubtedly due to translations from the Greek. 

The lexicographical part deals with late Latin words, or words that have 
taken on new meanings. The words are arranged alphabetically, and their 
usage is illustrated by a wide range of examples. 

Three indexes (Sachindex, Wortindex, Stellenindex) close the volume. 


CuHaRLES H. BEESON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Orazio Lirico. Studi di Giorgio Pasquaui. Firenze: Le Monnier, 
1920. Pp. 783. 


Even though the Odes of Horace make such a wide appeal and suggest 
almost innumerable studies, one wonders whether any book about them 
should be so long. Yet this book is an important contribution to Horatian 
studies. The author is in the main thoroughly familiar with previous 
studies of Horace’s art and with the methods, sometimes too refined, of the 
recent students of Greek and Latin literature. While there is much in his 
argument, whether positive or negative, that seems inconclusive when one 
allows himself to judge by the standards of common sense rather than those 
of the oversubtle school of literary critics and historians, the book as a whole 
seems to reach certain sound conclusions. The method which he follows has 
generally been used to prove the dependence of Latin literature on Greek. 
To a certain degree Pasquali argues against this. 

The first chapter, dealing with Horace’s relation to Alcaeus, seems to be 
the best. Pasquali well shows how Horace takes a line or phrase from Alcaeus 
and develops it in an original fashion. He is an emulator, not an imitator, 
of the Greeks. While ethical poems are not wanting in the work of Alcaeus, 
they have a more prominent place in that of Horace. As to Anacreon, Horace 
takes some of his ideas and fits them into his own style, which is a refined 
Lesbian style. Horace in style is a classicist or Atticist, though much of his 
material is Hellenistic. 

Pasquali makes it seem probable that in i. 18. 11 ff. Horace has reference 
to a newly established orgiastic worship of Dionysus at Rome. His attempt 
to discrete the Alcaic elements in the poem are less convincing. The argu- 
ment that Horace borrowed from Ennius in the phrase sacra vite is very 
hazardous. He assures us that Horace’s readers would recognize the phrase 
as Ennius’. 

Pasquali devotes much space unnecessarily in vindicating the allegorical 
interpretation of i. 14 and in dating it soon after Actium. His new contribu- 
tion is the suggestion that the crisis referred to is the desire of Augustus to 
retire to private life—i. 2 is quoted in support of this view, which is not 
entirely convincing. It is assuming too much to say of iii. 12 that the severe 
uncle caught the girl drinking wine in her room. Such an assumption comes 
very close to the border of the ridiculous. All that Horace says is that a girl 
cannot drown her love troubles in drink, as a man can. 

In the second chapter, which takes up most of the book, Horace’s relation 
to Hellenistic poetry is discussed. Here the vast amount of detail obscures 
the general theme: it is difficult to see the forest for the trees. As a result, 
one gets the impression that Horace directly borrowed most of his material 
from Hellenistic writers. Many of the similarities, even striking ones, seem 
rather due to the unconscious influence of a Hellenistic-Roman background. 
Furthermore, there are some things which are repeated in the experience of 
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almost everyone: fear of the sea, as expressed in i. 3, need not be an idea 
borrowed from Callimachus. 

The short third chapter is devoted to the Roman elements in the Odes. 
Pasquali observes that this chapter is somewhat superfluous because in the 
first two chapters he had separated the Roman elements from the Lesbian 
and Hellenistic. He therefore confines himself to a discussion of the six 
Roman odes and of ii. 14. But the Roman elements are not sufficiently 
brought out in the first two chapters. In dealing with ii. 9, for example, he 
fails to mention the really important part of the poem, the tactful urging of 
Valgius to devote his talents to better purposes: cantemus Augusti tropaea. 
The purpose of i. 33, to Tibullus, is similar, but is not touched upon by 
Pasquali. In other poems, too, the immediate purpose or inspiration is 
overlooked in favor of comparisons with Hellenistic authors, often obscure. 
I am convinced that many of the odes had their inspiration in the daily events 
of Horace’s life. To be sure, he then proceeded to treat them in a thoroughly 
literary manner, which involved the adaptation of his Graeco-Roman learn- 
ing. Again Pasquali does not analyze the poems so as to bring out the 
purpose of the arrangement of material and thus overlooks much that is 
pertinent in their interpretation. He points out, for example, the anaphora 
in i. 3, audax . . . . audaz, which to him is a sign of Hellenistic influence, 
without noting that this anaphora is a means of transition. 

Pasquali concludes that Horace’s hymns are not borrowed from Hellenis- 
tic epigrams but are based on Roman and Hellenistic liturgical hymns, a fair 
enough conclusion. At this point he makes an important remark, one that 
the reader should remember throughout the book: Horace’s hymns are a 
hundred times more beautiful than the Hellenistic hymns, composed by 
inferior poets or musicians. 

The “wine and woman’”’ songs of Horace are derived from Hellenistic 
lyrics, not epigrams, according to Pasquali. Other types of poems are 
referred to Hellenistic originals. Then the Hellenistic background of 
Horace’s ideas is discussed in general and in detail. The topic of love is 
taken up first and a number of odes are interpreted in connection with it— 
iii. 9 is well described as “romantic sentiment and classical style.” In the 
section on iii. 10 there is a long discussion of the mapaxAavoibvpov. The 
pages on Horace’s treatment of nature fail to take into account all the 
literature on the subject. It is in the development of special topics such as 
this that the book is weakest in respect to the recent literature. In the treat- 
ment of deified abstractions use might have been made of Axtell’s disserta- 
tion, The Deification of Abstract Ideas in Roman Literature and Inscriptions. 

On i. 22 Pasquali follows the traditional view, which I feel is wrong, that 
Horace is jesting. The inference drawn by Horace from the experience with 
the wolf is emotionally and poetically correct and serious, though logically it is 
impossible. Logic must at times be laid aside in interpreting even classicis- 
tic poetry. Pasquali’s interpretation of i. 34 shows a better appreciation 
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of Horace’s art. He rightly rejects the common view that the poem is a 
recantation of Epicureanism. 
Most readers, at least in America, will find the book tedious reading. 
A very brief edition of it, or better yet, a condensed translation, would be 
very useful. The lack of an index and even of a table of contents is very 
annoying. 
B. L. ULLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF Towa 


Scritti varit di letteratura latina. By Carto Pascau. Turin: 
Paravia, 1920. 


This book, consisting entirely of reprints published in various books 
and periodicals between 1904 and 1920, leads one to admire Professor Pascal 
for his large output of scholarly work in recent years. In most cases the 
articles are reprinted without change. Ennius receives the most space; 
other articles deal with Lucretius, Cicero, Catullus, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, 
Tacitus, Seneca, Gellius, Lactantius, the Anthologia Latina, and inscriptions. 

The first article shows rather convincingly against Vahlen and Skutsch 
that the Scipio of Ennius was one of the satires. The text of the known 
fragments is printed, with detailed comments. A second article deals with 
the spurious works of Epicharmus, followed by an alluring reconstruction of 
the Epicharmus of Ennius. In another a few possible reminiscences of 
Ennius in Cicero are noted. The paper on Ennius in the Middle Ages offers 
nothing new. 

Pascal’s argument that Lucretius wrote more than six books and that 
some of the fragments quoted by the ancients as Lucretian but commonly 
attributed to Lucilius belong to the later books will scarcely prove acceptable 
tomany. The essay on the veneration of the gods in Epicurus and Lucretius 
is interesting. It concludes with the suggestion that Lucretius in his invoca- 
tion to Venus is following the teaching of Epicurus that one must give heed 
to political considerations. 

In writing of Cicero’s famous line, O fortunatam natam me consule Romam, 
Pascal develops in a very plausible way a suggestion of Pascoli’s, that natam 
was not in the original version but was inserted by one of Cicero’s detractors. 

In putting together and commenting on the Catullian glosses, Pascal 
errs, I think, in interpreting Scaliger. The latter says that his emendation 
(porcus for parcus) in Catullus 39.11 (by a misprint Pascal twice has 29 for 39) 
is confirmed by the lexicon owned by P. Daniel, in which the verse is quoted 
with the interpretation grassus, pinguis. Daniel’s glossary was probably sim- 
ilar to the Vatican glossary, which has pinguis, grassus, followed by the quota- 
tion of Catullus’ line, but with pinguis for parcus. Pinguis Umber is exactly 
what Turnebus says that Daniel’s glossary had. Scaliger merely meant 
that pinguis and grassus ‘must be glosses for a word like porcus, not parcus. 
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An article on the prenomen of Catullus argues in favor of Quintus, 
chiefly on the authority of those two worthless manuscripts, D and the 
Cuiacianus (now in the Allen collection, Dublin). The old argument that 
D imitates letters of the ninth century and was therefore copied directly 
from a ninth-century manuscript is brought forward again. When such a 
mid-Victorian attitude toward manuscripts is found, it is difficult (to para- 
phrase Juvenal) not to write a big book instead of a short review. 

An essay in the Virgilian group explains in a convincing way why the 
unfolded roll in the Virgil mosaic found at Susa carries line 8 of the Aeneid 
(Musa mihi, etc.) rather than the conventional Arma virumque cano: the 
words are better suited to the picture, as two Muses stand by Virgil’s side. 
An interesting paper shows how the later African writers defended Dido. 
Another deals with indications of incompleteness in the third book of the 
Aeneid. The essays on Ovid deal with some characteristics of his art and 
with Pythagorean and Heraclitan doctrines in the Metamorphoses. 

In dealing with the fourth satire of Horace’s second book, Pascal accepts 
the identification of Catius with the person of that name who died about 45 
B.c., according to Cicero. He then argues that the satire must have been 
written before that time because he believes that Horace introduced only 
living characters. With this I differ most emphatically. 

The foregoing will give some idea of the varied contents of the volume. 
Whether one agrees with Pascal at every point or not, whether one finds an 
original idea or a summary of previous work, it is always a pleasure to read 
his books on account of their lucidity and excellence of presentation. 


B. L. Utitman 


UnIvERSITY OF Iowa 


Studies in the Songs of Plautine Comedy. By Heten Hut Law. 
Menasha, Wis.: The Collegiate Press, George Banta Publish- 
ing Co. 


This scholarly University of Chicago dissertation should be of great 
service to all students of Plautine technique. The author’s aim is modestly 
stated in the introduction: “to study the cantica of Plautus quite apart from 
their metrical form,” with special attention to ‘the environment of song, 
the unity or lack of unity, the content of song, and the function of the lyrical 
parts in the general compositien of the plays.’’ Each of these subjects is 
carefully investigated and the results are presented in considerable detail. 

In her study of the song passages in Plautus, Miss Law notes that four 
plays begin with song and three end with song. In forty-three out of sixty- 
five cases, the song is preceded by iambic senarii—the abrupt change in 
meter and manner of delivery most often coinciding with the entrance of a 
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new speaker and a consequent turn in the action. At the close of a song, 
however, where a break in the action is quite unusual, the poet shows a decided 
preference for the more gradual change from lyric meters to recitative in 
trochaic septenarii. The end of the song is marked sometimes by the exit 
of the singer, sometimes by the entrance of another character, sometimes by 
a change from introductory remarks, greetings, etc., to serious conversation 
along some more definite line; in eighteen cantica, however, there seems to be 
no break in either situation or subject-matter. 

Miss Law discovers that, almost without exception, the songs of Plautus 
are sung by entering characters. When, as frequently happens, A has sung 
an entrance solo and B follows with a solo part, there is a strong preference 
for a second song rather than for spoken lines; conversely, when A has 
delivered an entrance monologue, B’s speech is likely to be cast in the same 
form, regardless of emotional tone. 

In the main, however, the songs are found to portray strong emotions— 
grief, fear, or despair; self-reproach or chagrin; anger or joy—and the 
emotional content is sometimes brought into prominence by contrasted 
songs portraying opposite emotions. Any narrative element usually refers 
to facts already known to the audience or serves merely to motivate the 
expression of emotion. Reflective monodies on general subjects like love 
or old age or the evils of the client system are in some cases colored by the 
emotion of the singer. In a few cases (and this is notably true of duets) the 
lyric form is evidently determined by the conventions of entrance technique. 

A few songs set forth the situation at the beginning of the play, narrate 
essential off-stage action, or advance the solution of the plot; a much larger 
group bring the speaker on the stage for the action which is to follow, and, 
though they are unimportant in content, serve to give atmosphere or throw 
light on the characters. Some songs, sung for the most part by minor and 
temporary characters, add irrelevant material which retards rather than 
advances the action of the play; but even these monodies harmonize with 
the réle of the singer and identify him as a member of a certain class. Fre- 
quently songs fill time-intervals for the carrying on of off-stage action and 
the changing of réles—though this function is not peculiar to song, but is 
shared by monologue and dialogue. 

Miss Law’s analysis of individual plays reveals great variety in the use 
of song. The Truculentus shows such marked variations from the other 
comedies as to suggest that in this play the dramatist was ‘moved by a 
desire to break the ordinary conventions and to bring in startling novelties.” 
The amount of song differs from none at all in the Miles and eleven lines 
in the Asinaria to 387 lines (38 per cent) in the Casina; the number of songs 
from one in the Asinaria to five in the Mostellaria. The length of individual 
songs ranges from five lines to more than a hundred; and the songs may be 
single monodies or form a complicated series. In content and function of 
the songs, the individual plays show an equally wide difference. The plays 
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supposed to be written by the same Greek author show no special similarity 
in the use of song.!_ Song serves to enhance the force of the emotion expressed 
or heighten the atmosphere of dissipation and frivolity, and in all cases 
varies the manner of delivery at more or less regular intervals. 

Probably Miss Law’s most valuable contribution to the study of Plautus’ 
craftsmanship is the formulation of what she calls “the conventions of 
entrance technique”—i.e., ‘‘the preference for a double entrance monody or 
a double entrance monologue rather than a combination of monody and 
monologue.” She is also to be credited with recognizing for the first time 
the prevailingly emotional, or emotional-reflective, tone of the cantica. By 
pointing out resemblances to certain scenes in Euripides and Old Comedy, 
she has added to the parallels noted by Leo and thrown some light on Plautus’ 
relation to his predecessors. 

When she comes in her last chapter to a discussion of Leo’s theory of 
the origin of the cantica, Miss Law is, as she herself admits, on very uncertain 
ground. She is undoubtedly right in thinking that Leo weakened his position 
by assuming that certain songs in the Persa, Mostellaria, and Stichus were 
songs in the Greek originals. Granted this assumption, Miss Law is perhaps 
justified in looking for a Greek prototype in other places where there is a 
marked effect of balance and symmetry, or where the song-form adds 
materially to the atmosphere of hilarity and dissipation. The argument 
that “the highly artistic value of the songs as song seems more in consonance 
with Greek genius than with what little is known of Plautus’ creative power,” 
and that “it seems more natural to think that he followed the metrical 
arrangement before him in his Greek original, with certain variations, than 
that he laboriously adopted Greek meters from an entirely different branch 
of literature,” are perhaps not intended to carry much weight. In any case, 
as Miss Law says in conclusion, “it is doubtful whether the question can 
ever be satisfactorily answered unless a considerably larger amount of New 
Comedy is discovered.” 


CorNELIA C. COULTER 
Vassar CoLLEGE 


1Qn pp. 27-28, however, Miss Law compares Halisca’s monody in Cist. 671 ff. 
with Euclio’s monody in Aul. 713 ff., and concludes (p. 28, n. 1): ‘‘The striking simi- 
larity between Cist. 671 and Aul. 713 may be used as cumulative evidence that Menan- 
der was the author of the Greek models in both cases.”’ 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XVII 


abbreviations in mss. of Donatus’ 
Commentary on Terence 291 ff. 

adaptations of Lucan’s Pharsalia by 
Silius Italicus 326 ff. 

Agrippina, banishment of 260 f. 

Alexander, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
357 f. 

&udodor 111 ff. 

amvianud 111 ff. 

Apergu d’une histoire de la langue 
grecque, Meillet 169 ff. 

Archaeological Excavation, Droop 265 

archetypes of Donatus’ Commentary on 
Terence, number of 301 ff. 

Aristotle on ‘‘coming-to-be”’ and “‘pass- 
ing away” 3364 ff. 

Aristotle. On Coming-to-Be and Pass- 
ing-Away, ed. Joachim 368 ff. 

assumptions of Aristotle’s scientific 
treatises 336 

Athenian courts, wit and humor in 97 ff. 

Athenian Lekythoi with Outline Drawing 
in Matt Color on a White Ground, 
Fairbanks 266 f. 

Aurispa, copy of Donatus’ Commen- 
tary on Terence by 285 

Aus Goethe’s Griechischer Gedanken- 
welt, Bapp 176 ff. 


banishment of the elder Agrippina 260 f. 

Bennett, Charles Edwin 279 f. 

Bronzi Arcaicit e Ceramica Geometrica 
nel Museo di Bari, Gervasio 176 ff. 


Caesar, a prophecy of his murder 119 ff. 

Calaenus, reading of mss. of Pausanius 
ix. 9. 5 359 

Callinus of Pausanias ix. 9. 5 358 ff. 

characters of Silius Italicus 332 

Charondas, code of 189 

children, exposure of, at Athens, 222 ff. 


xbrpa, connected with éyxurplorprat 
222 ff. 

codes, early Greek 187 ff.; origin of 
188; based on traditional and cus- 
tomary law 192 

codification of laws, attitude of nobility 
toward 190 

coincidence of word accent and verse 
ictus 307 

Collectanea Hispanica, Clark 167 ff. 

coming-to-be, problem of, in Aristotle 
341 ff. 

Commentary on Terence, text tradition 
of 283 ff. 

Companion to Latin Studies, ed. Sandys 
367 f. 

concretion and discretion in Aristotle 
345 

courts, Athenian, wit and humor in 
97 ff. 

criminal law, beginning of, in Greece 
197 

critical edition of Donatus’ Commen- 
tary on Terence by Schopen 283 

critical interpretation of Aristotle’s 
scientific treatises, right method of 
336 ff. 

criticism of predecessors by Aristotle 
339 

customary law in Greece 187 


Das Erbe der Alten, vol. ii, Weniger 
1683 ff. 

Das Wesen des riimischen Kaisertums 
der ersten zwei Jahrhunderte, Schulz 
274 f. 

decemviral legislation, purpose of 128 ff. 

De Ciceronis Libro Consolationis Scripsit 
Tacobas Van Wageningen 184 f. 

Der junge Platon, Horneffer 173 ff. 

Die Aligriechische Biihne, Frickenhaus 
166 ff. 
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Dio of Prusa 6. 41, discussed 87 

divine origin of law 191 

Donatus’ Commentary on Terence, text 
tradition of 288 ff.; earliest mention 
of, in Middle Ages 284; oldest ms. of 
284; Mayence codex of 2865 f.; script 
of original ms. of 286; stemma of 
mss. of 288 

“dry land” in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt 21 ff. 


early editions of Donatus discussed by 
Ritschl 283 

early Greek codes 187 ff. 

éyxurpiorpiac and exposure of children 
at Athens 222 ff.; explanations of 
functions of 226 ff. 

ego, emphatic in Latin 306 ff. 

Egypt, Ptolemaic and Roman, “dry 
land” in 21 ff. 

Kituns-inscriptions 111 ff. 

elder Agrippina, banishment of 260 f. 

emphatic ego in Latin 306 ff. 

epigram, satiric 1 ff. 

Etruscan Tomb Paintings, Poulsen 
371 f. 

evidence for the Homeric Thebais $7 ff.; 

exposure of children at Athens 222 ff. 

eyes, gouged out among Romans 313 ff.; 
favorite point of attack in fighting 
317 


formulas, Homeric 218 ff. 
Freiwilliger Opfertod bei Euripides, 
Schmitt 378 f. 


Gellius, prorsus in 144 ff. 

yevécOar, meaning of, in Philolaus, 
frag. 6 355 f. 

gouging out of eyes, common practice 
among Romans 813 ff. 

Greek codes 187 ff. 

Greek Theatre of the Fifth Century before 
Christ, Allen 96 f. 

Griechische Mythologie, Preller 268 ff. 


Griechische Verskunst, Wilamowitz 
150 ff. 

growth, problem of, in Aristotle 349 

Grundfragen der Homerkritik, Cauer 
90 ff. 


historical elements in Silius Italicus 
319 ff. 

Homer, archaic infinitives in 88; as 
poet of the Thebais 358; Iliad 
v. 885-87, discussed 142 f.; 357 

Homeric Catalogue of Ships, ed. Allen 
147 ff. 

Homeric formulas, interpolation of 
213 ff. 

Homeric similes, logic of 240 ff. 

Horace, use of ego in 309 ff. 

Horaz und Petron 202 ff. 

horse, the old age of 87 f. 

humor in Lysias’ speech for the cripple 
100 f.; in personal attacks in court 


99 


TG ix. 2. 241, note on 86 

Iliad v. 885-87, discussed 142 f. 

infinitives, archaic, in Homer 88 f. 

insular scribes, peculiarities of 296 f. 

interpolation of Homeric formulas 
213 fi. 

Isocrates, Nicocles 21, discussed 356 

Iuliani Imperatoris, ed. Bidez et 
Cumont 362 ff. 


Joachim, edition of Aristotle’s De 
Generatione 336 ff. 


Ia Légende Socratique et les Sources de 
Platon, Dupreel 268 ff. 

legislation, decemviral, purpose of 
128 ff. 

Libanii Opera, ed. Foerster 185 

Livy as the foundation of Silius Italicus 
319 ff. 

logic of the Homeric simile 240 ff. 
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Lucan’s Pharsalia adapted by Silius 
Italicus 326 ff. 

Lucian, Adversus Indoctum 2, Callinus 
in 359 

Lucian, trans. Harmon 373 

Lucretius 1. 80, discussed 360 f. 

Lupus of Ferriéres, letter of 284 


Martial and the satiric epigram 1 ff. 

M. Tulli Ciceronis de Divinatione Liber 
Primus, Pease 171 ff. 

method of Silius Italicus 319 ff. 

methods of changing laws in Greece 193 

minuscule archetype of Donatus’ Com- 
mentary on Terence 289 

mixture, discussed by Aristotle 346 

murder, Caesar’s, a prophecy of 119 ff. 


Naples, Virgil at 104 ff. 

New Chapters in Greek Literature, ed, 
Powell and Barber 370 f. 

noun-formation, Greek, 44 ff. 


oculos effodere 318 ff. 

oculus and ocellus as terms of endear- 
ment 316 

opposite qualities, discussed by Aris- 
totle 347 

orations, paucity of humor in 102 

oratorical element in Silius Italicus 
326 f. 

Orazio Lirico, Pasquali 379 ff. 

Oscan eftuns-inscriptions 11 ff. 

&s, use of, in Homeric similes 248 ff. 


Pausanias ix. 9. 5 discussed 358 ff. 

personal immortality, argument for, in 
Phaedo 352 

Philolaus, frag. 6, discussed 36583 ff.; 
significance of 356 

Philostratus and Eunapius, The Lives 
of the Sophists, trans. Wright 271 f. 

Platner, Samuel Ball 281 f. 

Plato, Laws 679D, discussed 86 f.; 
Parm. 137A, discussed 88; Rep. vii. 





521C, discussed 141 f.; Euthydemus 
304E, discussed 261f.; Timaeus of, 
Aristotle’s irritation at 343 

Plato, ‘‘The Laws,’’ England 168 ff. 

Platonism of Philo Judaeus, Billings 
179 ff. 

Plutarch’s Lives, vol. x, trans. Perrin 
273 f. 

prophecy of Caesar’s murder 119 ff. 

prorsus in Gellius 144 ff. 

publication of early legal codes 194 

P. Vergili Maronis opera post Ribbecki- 


um tertium  recognovit Gualtherus 
Tanell 161 ff. 


quasi-historical element in _ Silius 
Italicus 324 f. 


recessive words in OL verse 309 

Recherches sur L’Bphébie Attique et en 
particulier sur la Date de l’ Institution, 
Brenot 156 f. 


rhetorical element in Silius Italicus 329 


satiric epigram and Martial 1 ff. 

scenes in Silius Italicus compared with 
Livy 319 ff. 

scripts of mss. of Donatus’ Commentary 
on Terence, 289 ff. 

Scritti varit di letteratura latina, Pascal 
381 f. 

Seneca the Philosopher and His Modern 
Message, Gummere 874 ff. 

sight, valued by Romans 816 ff. 

Silius Italicus, method of 319 ff. 

simile, Homeric logic of 240 ff.; alleged 
irrelevance of 260 ff. 

Simplicius de anima 146. 21, discussed 
143 f. 

Sonnenschein on emphatic ego 306 

Sophocles, Elec. 23-28, discussed 88 

stemma of mss. of Donatus’ Commen- 
tary on Terence 288 

Stobaeus I. 21. 460, discussed 358 ff. 

studies in Greek noun-formation 44 ff. 
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Studies in the Songs of Plautine Comedy 
382 ff. 

Study of the Commerce of Latium from the 
Early Iron Age through the Sixth 
Century B.C., Adams 267 f. 

subject-matter of early Greek codes 
196 ff. 

summary of the text tradition of 
Donatus’ Commentary on Terence 305 


Terence, commentary on, by Donatus 
2883 ff. 

-rns, -TnTos, words ending in 44 ff.; list of 
77 ff. 
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Thebais, Homeric 37 ff. 

Themistes 187 

Thucydides, trans. Smith 272 

Titi Livi ab urbe recognoverunt Carolus 
Flamstead Walters et Robertus Sey- 
mour Conway, vol. 2 159 ff. 


Vergil. A Biography, Frank 276 ff. 
Virgil at Naples 104 ff. 
Vitae Patrum, Salonius 376 ff. 


wit and humor in Athenian courts 97 ff. 
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